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Suddenly, I’m Welcome! 


“Unless you've had my experi- 
ence,” says this mother, “you can’t 
realize what it means to ring a 
doorbell, and know a warm wel- 
come awaits you. 


“Since I got my Sonotone, the 
world is a new and wonderful 
met People no longer seem aloof, 

ut friendly and interested in me. 
They're glad to see me. What a joy 
to talk with everyone casually, to 
hear once more without a strain! 


“That day I got my Sonotone was 
the luckiest of my life. Your cour- 
teous and skillful representative 


took a personal interest in my 
needs, then fitted me with an in- 
strument exactly right for me. It 
was so light es tiny I could even 
wear it hidden in my hair! And he 
showed me all about using it. How 
can I ever thank your ‘Mr. Hear- 
ing’ enough?” 


*“Mr. Hearing” in this true reha- 
bilitation report is only one of 
Sonotone’s 800 trained technicians. 
The one nearest you will be glad 
to help you find the hearing aid 
best suited to you, and help you 
return to a useful, happy life. 


SONOTONE. 


“A Lifetime Program for Better Hearing” 


“Mr. Hearing”* is ready 
_ to help you , 


The Volta Review is published monthly, except July and August, by the Volta Bureau, 50c a 
copy, $5.00 a year. Foreign, including Canada, $5.40. : 
Entered as second class matter at the post office at Baltimore, Md., under the Act of August 2, 1912. 
Accepted for mailing at special rate of postage provided for in Section 1103, Act of October 3, 


1919, authorized January 22, 1932. 
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GATED COMPRESSION® 


/ 


GATED COMPRESSION* “4 

For Deeper Penetration 
Better Retention 

... creates new 

and better sound patterns 


Spock Thoapiste ..»Here’s an Accepted 


S 


Way to Teach Speech 
WARREN 
Custom-built WARREN GATED COMPRESSION AMPLIFICATION 
oo units represent a significant advance in the field of aural train- 


ing. Nerve fatigue and irritation have been reduced almost to 


j , the vanishing point, in order to increase the interest span of 
.. Ae! : the child. Instead of tension, the student now relaxes. Under- 
! 4 standing and interpretation become keen and learning pro- 
i Serves Any Size Class ceeds at an accelerated rate. Little wonder that WARREN’s 
: nabotes Gated Compression Amplification units are first choice — in 


the home as well as the nation’s leading schools for exceptional 
children. A short demonstration will convince you that they 
are “pedagogically superior”. 


W-2-S 


WARREN COMPLETE CLASSROOM AND HOME ACCESSORIES 
Custom-built 
Portable ® Microphones * Microphone stands 
Model i * Ceiling and wall booms * Head phones 
| : © Binaural control boxes * Microphone control boxes 
Cables and connectors Cartridges and needles 


For Use in the 
Home and for WRITE FOR BROCHURES ON INDIVIDUAL UNITS 
OR NEW ACCESSORY CATALOG 


D-1 as they hear_ 
CWARREN so shall 

tom-built 

Desk Model they speak 

THERAPEUTIC 

FURNITURE 

. Jay L. Warren, Inc., 

Especially Adapted to Individual Training 
Medical Electronics 
*PATENT NO. 2-659-777 1247-49 W. BELMONT AVE. » CHICAGO 13. ILL 
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EXCLUSIVE Maico FEATURES 


HEADSETS— Allows up to 20 students se- 
lective levels of amplification in either ear. 
Individual controls are provided for each 
student in a classroom. 


MICROPHONE; TURN-TABLE — Three 
separate microphone input channels are 
provided, each regulated by separate 
dial on master ponel. Has 3 speed 
phonograph and inputs for radio, tele- 
vision and movies. 


*, CONTROL PANEL — All controls, 


Petererrr| operated by the teacher, con- 
veniently located on one panel. 


| Students have individual controls. 


"HUSH" CIRCUIT CONTROL— Exclusive 
circuit prevents the unit from amplifying 
any background sounds except those 
spoken directly into the microphone. An 
ideal feature for obtaining normal class- 
room procedure. 


Washington 7, D. C 


teach Hard of Hearing Classes 


An ideal unit for teaching a group of students 
with severe hearing losses. Its simplicity of 
master controls makes it possible for the 
teacher to devote complete attention to stu- 
dents and yet each student has individual 
controls to adjust to his hearing handicap. 


MAICO 
PORTABLE 
DESK TYPE 


HEARING AID 


Ideal for home or 
classroom use 


Maico’s 
ing aid has been designed specially for audi- 
tory training at home and in the school. 
Weighs only 4 pounds complete with batteries. 
No electricity used. 


s new battery-operated desk type hear- 


Write for further details and specifications 


Room 105J 
MAICO 
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GROUP HEARING AID 
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A free one-year subscription to introduce 
you and your friends to “Better Hearing,” 
the new magazine about hearing problems. 


Here is an offer so rich with hope and 
promise that no hard-of-hearing person 
can afford to pass it by. The publishers of 
Better Hearing Magazine want every per- 
son who has or thinks he may be devel- 
oping a hearing problem, to share the 
thrill of discovery with those fortunate 
ones who have found the answer —and to 
read how it has brought them untold 
freedom, happiness and success! 

This absorbing new magazine is filled 
with exciting true-life experiences of 
people who once thought they would al- 
ways be “hard-of-hearing.” It is crammed 
cover-to-cover with personal testimonies 
of those who have been released from the 


bondage of loneliness, unpopularity and 
failure. It tells how they banished their 
imaginary fears, their unreasoning shy- 
ness —how they faced up to the problem 
that was ruining their lives—and con- 
quered it forever! 

Read such informative articles as 
“Rescue from Silence” by Mrs. Ray 
Wright, “Beware of Humbugs” by E. A. 
Rumely, M.D. And many other thrilling 
features, of consuming interest to any 
person who wears, or perhaps should 
wear, a hearing aid. (Some who think 
they need one, may find they don’t!) 

To receive your free one-year intro- 
ductory subscription to Better Hearing, 
or to arrange one for a friend, use the 
free coupon below. Regular $2.00 value. 
Already nearly a million readers. There 
is no charge, and no obligation to renew. 


FREE! 


Mail coupon 


EDITOR: Better Hearing Magazine 
445 Park Ave., Dept. 420, New York 22, New York 


Please enter the following name for a free one-year subscription 
to Better Hearing, the new magazine about hearing problems. 


NAME 


today 


ADDRESS 


city 


ZONE STATE 
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THE VOLTA BUREAU 

THE ALEXANDER GRAHAM BELL ASSOCI- 
ATION FOR THE DEAF welcomes to its mem- 
bership all who are interested in improving the 
education of the deaf and the hard of hearing, 
their ability to communicate with those who 
hear normally, and their adjustment to life in 
the hearing world. Its membership fee ($5 a 
year—$100 for life) includes a subscription to 
The Volta Review. Those wishing to lend addi- 
tional support to the work of the Association 
may become sustaining members for a fee of 
$10 per year. 


THE VOLTA BUREAU, headquarters of the 
Association, is an information center about deaf- 
ness, founded by Alexander Graham Bell in 
1887. Its library on deafness and speech is prob- 
ably the largest in the world, containing books 
in twenty or more languages. 


ALEXANDER GRAHAM BELL 
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A Discussion on Children With Severe Hearing Im- 
pairments in Schools with Hearing Children. 


introduction. By Dr. Wayne McIntire - 


—The Program in the Compton Aural Education 
Department. By Mrs. Myra Jane Taylor 


—The Case for the Day School. By Evelyn Shellgrain 
—Questions, Answers and Comments —_..-- 


Lipreading and Hearing Aids Combine for Better 
Comprehension. By Josephine Prall —. 
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Survey Shows Need for Better Teacher Recruitment 
Program. By Richard W. Flint 
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The cover picture this month was taken at the California School for 
the Deaf, Riverside, and shows a pupil at the school learning to say 


“boat.” 
faculty. 
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The teacher is Miss Helen Toner, a member of the school 
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grason-stadler company 


psychogalvanometry 


The Model E 664 


The GSAR, a portable psychogalvanometer, permits the applica- 
tion of new audiometric techniques. Audiograms can be obtained 
from patients not responsive to ordinary methods. Classical con- 
ditioning is applied and the resulting GSR is correlated with 
stimulus presentations by means of a continuous graphic record 
produced by the instrument. 


grason-stadler company e@ 15 winthrop street @ west concord 
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A Discussion on Children 
With Severe Hearing Impairments 


In Schools with Hearing Children 


A Panel Discussion at the 1956 Summer Meeting 
Alexander Graham Bell Association for the Deaf, Los Angeles, June, 1956 


CHAIRMAN: Dr. WAYNE McIntire. Los ANGELES STATE COLLEGE 


Dr. McIntire: The goal of all school 
programs has been to help children learn 
as a phase of child development. Deaf 
children, having both general and spe- 
cial needs in learning, have been pro- 
vided programs by our schools. As 
schools have attempted to inciude all 
children in their programs we have been 
pressed to develop a new means of meet- 
ing the needs of the deaf. It it always 
difficult to appraise these new programs, 
but appraise them we must, if we are 
going to do the most for children that 
we can. The question is: “How can we 
appraise our untried programs?” 


Long Term View 

The real test, of course, is what hap- 
pens to the child. Does he develop his 
abilities? Does he develop attitudes to 
support his abilities? These are ques- 
tions that are difficult to answer in a 
year or even ten years. In fact, for pur- 
poses of appraising untried school pro- 
grams, we must turn to other means. 
To do this there have been identified 
during the last century certain educa- 
tional principles that have been guides 
in the establishment of all educational 
programs which include education of 
the deaf. It is with these before us that 
we should look at a new school pro- 
gram. These basic educational princi- 
ples applied to the education of the deaf 
are: 

1. The teachers should have special. 
approved preparation for teaching deaf 
children. 

2. The administrator and supervisor 
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should have had an approved program 
of préparation and successful experience 
in teaching deaf children, and a pro- 
gram of preparation of school admin- 
istration for the deaf. 

3. Children should be organized into 
small groups of the same age and gen- 
eral abilities in order that a teacher 
may work with them effectively—pref- 
erably more than one group at each 
grade level. 

4. Children should be under the di- 
rection of their special teacher the maxi- 
mum time each day—all day. 

5. There should be a planned pro- 
gram of learning to meet the general 
and special needs of the deaf. 

6. There should be buildings and 
grounds with special equipment to sup- 
port a well-planned school program for 
the deaf. 


Program Evaluation 


An educator can evaluate a school 
program by applying these principles 
and asking himself: “Does this program 
provide the best that can be done, or can 
more be done for the children?” With 
this introduction we will now hear two 
reports on some of these special pro- 
grams. 

The first presentation will be given 
by Mrs. Myra Jane Taylor, Supervisor 
of the Aural Education Department of 
the Compton City Schools, Compton, 
California. The second speaker is Miss 
Evelyn Shellgrain, a teacher at the Mary 
E. Bennett School, Los Angeles. 
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Panel Discussion: Children with Severe Hearing Impairments 


in Schools with Hearing Children 


The Program in the Compton 
Aural Education Department 


Mrs. Myra JANE TAYLOR 


ACH time the Compton Aural Edu- 

cation Department is mentioned in 
a new group, the question is posed: “But 
you do not have deaf children, do you?” 
When it is explained that over half of 
the children in the department are deaf, 
surprise is noted on the faces of the 
questioner. Our program is probably 
similar to other integrated programs in 
philosophy but we feel it is unique in 
the way or ways the philosophy is im- 
plemental. 

The philosophy expressed by Miriam 
F. Fiedler in the book Deaf Children in 
a Hearing World‘ is and was the phi- 
losophy of the administrators and com- 
munity people who outlined the pro- 
grams for our Mid-Cities Committees 
on Special Educational Services in 1946. 
Mrs. Tibby, our superintendent, and 
Miss Davison, assistant superintendent, 
believe that each child has the right to 
be educated according to his own po- 
tentialities in a lifelike situation. 

As Streng, Fitch, Hedgecock, Phillips 
and Carrell say in Hearing Therapy for 
Children:* “American education has 
long been committed to the principle 
that handicapped children are entitled 
to an education which meets their 
needs.” Later they state: “The educa- 
tion of the child with impaired hearing 
should be basically the same as that 
which is desirable for all American chil- 
dren who are to grow up into responsi- 
ble citizens in a democracy.” 

Out of the belief that the handicapped 

1Fiedler, Miriam Forster, Ph.D., Deaf Children 
in a Hearing World. New York: The Ronald 
Press Co., 1952. 

2Streng, Fitch, Hedgecock, Phillips and Carrell, 


Hearing Therapy for Children. New York: Grune 
and Stratton, 1955. 
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child should be educated within the 
framework of the public school, came 
the center in Compton. Two years were 
spent in preparation and in selecting a 
staff. Classes opened in September 1948. 

The department serves the Mid-Cities 
area composed of the five school dis- 
tricts of Compton, Enterprise, Lynwood, 
Paramount and Willowbrook. The unit 
is housed in the Theodore Roosevelt 
school where Richard Mileham is the 
principal. There are 800 children in 
the school, between 50 and 60 of whom 
are aurally impaired children who are 
transported by taxis from the Mid-Cities 
area and other cooperating districts. 
These children range in age from three 
to 13 years. 

Placement 

Each child is assigned to a regular 
classroom with a regular teacher who 
makes certain adjustments for the limita- 
tions of these students. Some of the 
musts for the teachers who have these 
children in their rooms include: giving 
careful attention to seating; making 
sure to face the child while talking; and 
using more visual aids to help in the 
understanding of language situations. 

Each child also has a special teacher 
who is a trained teacher of the deaf and 
hard of hearing. The child is under this 
teacher’s supervision for his language, 
speech, speechreading and _ auditory 
training. This teacher is also responsi- 
ble for remedial assistance in all school 
subjects when communication is in- 
volved or where a child falls behind. 
However, many classroom teachers find 
they call upon the special teacher less 
and less as they understand the language 
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barrier and how to meet its limitations. 

Many factors go into the placement 
of each child in this type of program. 
(1) The degree of hearing loss and its 
effect on the language development of 
the child determines whether or not the 
youngster will work in a special day 
class or a remedial class for the deaf or 
hard of hearing. However, the audio- 
gram is not the only criteria for such 
placement. (2) The speechreading fa- 
cilities, (3) the speech fluency, (4) the 
general learning ability and (5) the 
chronological age of each child is con- 
sidered in the placement for each year. 

Grouping of the children in the spe- 
cial classes is often changed each year 
so the children do not become too de- 
pendent on any one group or individual 
in the group. This moving from one 
group into another is also carried out in 
placement in the hearing class so that 
no child leans too much on assistance 
from a hearing child or another deaf or 
hard of hearing youngster. 


Personality Problems 


For example, a deaf boy of seven may 
have been in a beginning first grade 
group last year. He may have been in a 
first grade hearing class with two of his 
special classmates. Next September he 
may be moved to another special class 
with eight and nine year olds because 
his language facility indicates he needs 
to be stimulated. He may have had a 
“nal” among the deaf who went into the 
same hearing class and they have be- 
come a combination that both the regu- 
lar and special teachers feel must be 
broken up. 

Personality balancing in the regular 
classrooms is a very delicate problem. 
Those who have handled regular classes 
know how often the class balance makes 
for a good year or a very trying year. 
When the regular class is off balance 
with emotional problems we take great 
care in placing aurally impaired chil- 
dren in the situation. Sometimes a trans- 
fer of personality problems and changes 
or shifts with a deaf or hard of hearing 
personality is made. 
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After the placement has been made 
and the teachers have been notified, it is 
time for the teachers to confer. The per- 
sonality of each teacher and his or her 
previous success with the deaf or hard 
of hearing child has much to do with 
the actual planning. It is the special 
teacher’s leadership, diplomacy and tact 
that guides the moves in a complicated, 
chesslike game whose goal is to see that 
the children are the winners. 

Some regular teachers feel confident 
in having the children for arithmetic 
work periods, art, and rhythm time. 
others request them for spelling or com- 
mittee work on units. All the children 
of the department have all game, recess 
and lunch periods with hearing children. 

Now and then a very skilled classroom 
teacher who feels she can meet the needs 
in reading has to be discouraged as she 
does not realize how much time these 
youngsters require. We have had some 
measure of success with a few children 
in the regular reading program, but 
this is the exception rather than the rule. 
At Roosevelt school a good deal of em- 
phasis is placed on reading, and split 
scheduling allows for more individual 
work than might occur in other situa- 
tions. 

The conference of the regular and 
special teachers -determines what sub- 
jects each child can take with and with- 
out special help. It also uncovers the 
areas where the regular teacher wishes 
the children to participate, but knows 
the activity will require the help of the 
special teacher of the deaf. All this is 
discussed before a schedule is deter- 
mined, 


Teamwork Is The Key 


Schedules are tentative. They are set 
for the first week or perhaps a month. 
Changes or adjustments are always 
made in the light of what is good for the 
children who are aurally impaired, and 
what is good for the hearing children 
in the rooms as well. 

The integrated program requires 
skilled personnel. The give and take be- 
tween regular and special teachers must 
be accomplished with mutual respect 
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and appreciation. Teamwork of the 
highest caliber between administrators. 
teachers and students is essential. 

This teamwork is best explained by 
several examples of the inter-relating 
done by careful planning of the staff: 

(1) In the kindergarten this last year, 
many of the action songs were to be 
taught. The teacher of the deaf rewrote 
lyrics to meet the language level of the 
special children and to facilitate lip- 
reading of the songs and stories. As the 
kindergarten teacher played, the special 
teacher gave the words which were lip- 
read by the special students and said or 
sung by all the class. Soon all the chil- 
dren were doing the dances or rhythms 
whether they had a hearing loss or not. 
In the aural education room, the dances 
were practiced each day separately so 
that the time of the hearing children was 
not wasted while the deaf babies were 
“catching on.” 

(2) One day I dropped into our B 1 
group. Number concepts of one through 
three were being retaught and the three 
ways of identifying the numbers by 
numeral, written form, and counting of 
concrete objects was going on. I fol- 
lowed the group into the regular class- 
room where their hearing classmates 
were to have a similar lesson. The three 
children took their places on the rug in 
eager anticipation to “do it” with the 
other children. Great pleasure is ex- 
pressed by their classmates when these 
children are able to compete with and 
sometimes correct the hearing children. 

(3) Syllabication of words is often 
learned by the deaf child before hearing 
children are introduced to the technique. 
One day I observed a fifth grade group 
going over the five words of special 
study for that particular day in social 
studies, When asked to divide the words 
into. syllables, it was a profoundly deaf 
child who volunteered. Her “batting 
average’ went to 1000 that day. Re- 
spect for her ability made a lasting im- 
pression, and her classmates will hesi- 
tate to refer to any deaf child as “dumb” 
after being exposed to such demonstra- 
tion of skills. 
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These events indicate careful planning 
between teachers. This is hard work, 
taking long hours, mature thought and 
delicate timing to suggest changes or 
improvements. The aurally impaired 
child is considered as much a part of the 
hearing class as he or she is at ease in 
the all important haven—the class for 
the deaf or hard of hearing. 

A constant and continual in-service 
program must be maintained. Informa- 
tion presented by the staff at faculty 
meetings is discussed and helps to 
broaden horizons and meet problems. 
This fall a full-day workshop of the 
staff will take place before school opens. 
It will be followed by grade meetings 
and general faculty meetings through- 
out the year. 

The need to communicate when the 
aurally impaired child is in an inte- 
erated program tends to be a maturing 
force. More than social integration is 
implied in this system. Actual place- 
ment for certain academic work pro- 
vides the child with a need to talk to his 
associates for understanding processes 
and assisting in group activities. Being 
a member of the safety committee. or 
acting as host or hostess in the cafeteria 
requires a communication skill that is 
accomplished by a high degree of ma- 
turation coming from the “togetherness” 
with hearing children. 

The spontaneity of the children under 
this philosophy and organization is often 
commented upon by visitors. The lively 
interest and questioning attitudes of the 
children has assisted in the growth in 
general teaching situations. The chil- 
dren discuss academic work in_ the 
classes with their peers as well as par- 
ticipate in progressive conversation. 

The speech of the children varies in 
much the same fashion observed in all 
schools for the aurally handicapped. 
Many of the children in the third to the 
sixth grades have speech that is easily 
understood by their classmates. If it is 
not understood, the hearing children 
work and work with them to help in the 
improvement. 

Children in 


regular classes, when 
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taught how to talk to the aurally im- 
paired child, follow instructions some- 
times better than the adults. On the 
playgrounds, the special teacher often 
assists the hearing child by saying: 
“Just talk to him with your voice”; 
“Make her look at you”; “Ask them to 
say ‘Come Play’ or ‘Not now’ ‘Stop that’ 
and so on.” 

To show how well the children accept 
this teaching challenge, let me tell you 
of an incident that occurred last No- 
vember. | was showing visitors through 
the Extended Day Care Center where 
four of our little ones were playing. We 
were standing in the two-year-old’s yard 
and | was talking to a three-year-old 
deaf child on his way to the swing. He 
caught my “hello” and smile, vocalized 
and went on. A little two year old pulled 
my skirt and said: “You have to talk to 
his front, like this.” and she pulled me 
down and looked right into my eyes to 
demonstrate. Our special teacher had 
done a fine job of education with the 
classmates to help them become such 
good teachers. 


Parent Participation 


No program of our type can function 
effectually without the cooperation of 
the parents. The parents of the children 
come together once a month as an or- 
ganized group. This group is chartered 
as the Compton Chapter of the Cali- 
fornia Guild for Parents of Deaf and 
Hard-of-Hearing Children. The mem- 
bership has been between 50 and 70 
parents and other interested teachers 
and friends. 

The programs have been informative 
and entertaining. During this year the 
program chairman, who is a mother of 
a hard of hearing boy, planned pro- 
grams that included an otologist, Dr. 
Seymour Brockman, who told of re- 
search; an orthodontist. Dr. James 
Marsters, who is deaf; the film ‘Susans’ 
Wonderful Adventure; a presentation by 
Justin Johnson on Employment of the 
Handicapped; and a delightful evening 
with Mrs. Alice Harper, a deafened 
artist who is now a housewife. 
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Several social affairs, such as a beau- 
tifully appointed dinner entertaining the 
faculty and a picnic for the families, 
were among these events. They cleared 
over $200 on a rummage sale, set up 
swimming lessons and provided funds to 
replace batteries for hearing aids at 
school. They provided a campership 
and called on the new parents of the de- 
partment. 

The Guidance Department assisted the 
director with parent study groups on 
general growth and development, un- 
derstanding, and handling emotional 
problems. Next year these groups will 
include parents of all children of the 
school and we will participate and hold 
additional conferences on language 
needs of the children from the home 
situation. 

The testing program now follows this 


pattern: 
(1) Psychological or mental tests 
used are: Goodenough Draw-a-Man; 


Pintner Cunningham; Nebraska Test of 
Learning Abilities; Ontario School Rec- 
ord System or the Grace Arthur Point 
Scale of Performance Test. 

(2) We like each child to have a 
Vineland Social Maturity Score. 

(3) Achievement testing follows the 
district pattern of testing once a year. 

A stab at speech evaluation has been 
tried but we hope to do more in this 
and the lipreading testing on an objec- 
tive basis next year if possible. 

Several students from regular sixth 
grade classes have borrowed material to 
read. We hope we have started a lucra- 
tive recruitment field by interesting stu- 
dents in the sixth grade through our lo- 
cal colleges to become interested in 
training for the teaching of deaf chil- 
dren. 

Our tomorrows are made today. We 
ask each day for guidance to make each 
today as strong, as full and as beautiful 
as we can, so that the tomorrows for 
our special charges, may come. nearer 
to meeting their needs so that they may 
realize their potentials as members of 
our society. 
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in Schools with Hearing Children 


Panel Discussion: Children with Severe Hearing Impairments 


The Case for the Day School 


EVELYN SHELLGRAIN 


S TEACHERS and educators of deaf 
children we all realize that the 
limitations of deafness constitute a seri- 
ous educational problem. These chil- 
dren have difficulty in learning the com- 
munication skills. Profoundly deaf chil- 
dren do not acquire an understanding 
of language nor skills necessary to speak 
without special instruction. Special edu- 
cation for the deaf was organized to help 
surmount this barrier. Its purpose is to 
prepare these children so that they 
might live happily in a hearing world. 
One of our first concerns is the pro- 
curement of skilled. competent and un- 
derstanding teachers. The teacher of 
the deaf must encourage the child to 
communicate. She must be skilled in 
helping him express his ideas in correct 
language. The teacher of the deaf must 
have what we call a “listening ear.” She 
must be alert and vigilant to catch sound 
omissions, sound substitutions, poor 
phrasing, grammatical errors and gram- 
matical omissions. She must understand 
the need for vocabulary. The teacher 
must be alert to all these every moment 
of the day if she would give these chil- 
dren the education they need and the 
education it is their right to have. With- 
in a class of hearing children this would 
be impossible to achieve. Even if the 
teacher of the hearing class were trained 
for this task—which is a remote possi- 
bility—with a classroom of hearing chil- 
dren to care for she would not have the 
time. Understanding the speech of the 
deaf and sometimes even the hard of 
hearing is difficult for a person who is 
not used to deaf speech—even if that 
speech is not faulty. Extra time given 
to the deaf child would rob the hearing 
child of his educational time, but it 
would still not be enough time for the 
deaf student. 
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The deaf child needs a well organized 
system of teaching to obtain steady 
progress. He needs classes small enough 
to give the teacher the opportunity of 
giving individual instruction, but a cen- 
ter large enough to allow suitable clas- 
sification. Such an organization allows 
the teacher sufficient time to give a 
maximum of attention to these impor- 
tant communication skills. | have taught 
in an ungraded class within a hearing 
school. The age range was large. In 
spite of hours of outside preparation I 
went home every night with the knowl- 
edge that some child in that class had 
not received all the help or made the 
progress that he could have made. A 
large part of a day in that child’s educa- 
tion had been lost. And every day— 
every hour—is so very important. The 
children took part in some activities 
with the hearing children; but none of 
the children really became a part of the 
groups. 


Not Enough Time 


Teachers in similar situations today 
complain because they do not have 
sufficient time to give to speech and 
growth in language expression. They 
must spend the major part of their time 
clarifying for the deaf students the sub- 
ject matter of science and social studies. 
These are the subjects in which they are 
attempting to participate with hearing 
children. If the deaf child in this situa- 
tion does not get growth in language 
expression from the teacher of the hear- 
ing children and the trained teacher 
does not have time to give it to him, 
how can he progress enough to ever 
hope to conquer his communication bar- 
rier? 

The deaf child needs classes which 
have a program planned to meet his 
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particular needs. In Los Angeles we use 
the Natural Method of teaching lan- 
guage in combination with the Fitz- 
gerald Key. The Key is used as a guide 
for correct sentence structure. Some 
children do not need such a sentence 
cuide, but we are not educating some 
of the children. We are educating all of 
the children. Many children do need 
such a guide. Educationally the deaf 
child’s needs differ from the hearing 
child’s. He needs more participation, 
more explanation and more repetition in 
any subject. 


Special Teacher Needed 


The deaf do not learn things inci- 
dentally. They must be taught things 
that hearing children know without 
teaching. In order to give meaning to 
vocabulary, teachers of the deaf must 
provide experiences which hearing chil- 
dren get naturally. The deaf child’s vo- 
cabulary must be built carefully and 
consistently to enable him to “keep up” 
in a class for deaf children. How can 
he be expected to progress at the same 
rate as a hearing child? Often these 
things are not so apparent in the young 
child, but as he gets deeper into subject 
matter with the terrific impact of vo- 
cabulary, he falls farther and farther 
behind unless he is given help by a 
skilled and understanding person who 
has the time to help him. Even at junior 
and senior high school levels the help 
of a special teacher is needed for many 
deaf children. 


Adjustment Problems 


The years that the child spends in the 
elementary school lay the foundation 
for his future—the foundation upon 
which he will build to eventually take 
his place in a hearing world. It is these 
years in which he establishes concepts 
educationally and socially which will fit 
him to become a useful and happy citi- 
zen. Let us make it a firm foundation! 

Dr. Helmer Myklebust, professor of 
audiology, Northwestern University, one 
of the foremost authorities on problems 
of the acoustically impaired, has made 
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scientific research studies which show 
that deafness affects not just the ears of 
a deaf child but his whole being. Along 
with differences. in motor capacity, so- 
cial maturity and personality the deaf 
child shows more difficulty in interpret- 
ing visual experiences. It is more diffi- 
cult to interpret visually without a back- 
ground of sound. This difficulty tends 
to make the deaf child more concrete, 
less abstract than a hearing child. This 
different preceptual experience may be 
a basic problem in his adjustment. It 
might be expected to be related to aca- 
demic progress, social progress and 
emotional progress, 

We must consider the deaf child's 
emotional development. The Ewings; in 
their book, Opportunity and the Deaf 
Child state: “The deaf child is subject 
to far more strain than the hearing child 
unless he is sleeping or engaged in play 
by himself or with other children who 
are deaf.”! Are we not adding to this 
strain by placing our deaf children in 
situations where comparison and com- 
petition with hearing children emphasize 
their disadvantages? 


Social Growth 


But—you say—the deaf child must 
learn to live with and associate with 
hearing people! In a large day school 
situation he does. He has his associa- 
tions in the patient atmosphere of his 
family and in his own neighborhood, 
often with children he has known since 
babyhood. Gradually his circle of 
friendship and experience with the hear- 
ing world will increase. Meanwhile, he 
becomes more competent in the field of 
oral communication. In his home and 
in his own neighborhood the deaf child 
at the elementary school level experi- 
ences enough give and take with hear- 
ing people. Schools should not require 
the same strain. The function of the 
school should be to provide the best pos- 
sible conditions for learning and for 
happiness. 


1Ewing, I. R. and Ewing, A. W. G., Oppor- 
tunity and the Deaf Child. London, England: 
University of London Press Ltd., 1947, p.63. 
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It would appear that small integrated 
classes are an administrative device, not 
an educational device that has the deaf 
child and his best educational advan- 
tage at heart. 

As educators of deaf children we 
strive to care for their needs in the best 


possible manner. I feel their needs can 
best be cared for and their teachers’ 
highly specialized techniques can best 
be utilized in a separate school situation 
with sufficiently large enrollment to per- 
mit adequate and suitable classification 
and flexibility in placement. 


Panel Discussion: Children with Severe Hearing Impairments 


in Schools with Hearing Children 


Questions, Answers and Comments 


Question: Mrs. Taylor, I would like 
to know how many children you have 
per teacher? 


Mrs. TayLor: I am quite sure that 
during this past year the largest en- 
rollment we had was seven or eight per 
special teacher; and there are six of 
those in the program. The average this 
year was approximately 52 or 53 chil- 
dren in our department. 


Question: I would also like to ask if 
you have a limitation on the number of 
deaf children who participate in any 
given class of hearing at one time? 


Mrs. TayLor: We have tried several 
different schemes in different years. 
Usually our goal has been two or three 
children in a class with hearing chil- 
dren. In some years there will be an 
overload at the first grade level. We 
have tried to keep the number of deaf 
children in any given class in propor- 
tion to the enrollment of the school. 
This is probably not the exact way they 
would meet in life situations, but it is 
similar. 

Secondly, we have attempted at times 
for a whole group, we'll say all from 
one special teacher, to go to another 
class with the special teacher if we feel 
there is going to be a language problem 
involved. Does that answer your ques- 
tion? 

COMMENT: Yes, it does. I would like 
to say a word in explanation of certain 
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procedures that we use in a small day 
school. It is not a one-room situation. 
We have three trained teachers-—pre- 
school and primary, intermediate, and 
junior and senior high school. We inte- 
grate on all levels according to various 
things, including competency. 

In other words our children, who are 
profoundly deaf, go into academic as 
well as nonacademic classes, but they 
go in accordance with their competency 
to handle the subject being taught. We 
have a follow-up system. 

I would like to say particularly that 
we do integrate on the junior and senior 
high school level. I find so often that 
we leave out our teen-age profoundly 
deaf children in an integrated situation. 

In all cases we meet with the teachers 
who will have these children in their 
classes, and try to explain the problems 
the teacher may encounter. Each case 
is different. Our first major integration 
at the high school level was a very in- 
telligent deaf girl, and we discovered 
that there was the tendency to feel that 
all deaf pupils were going to be like her. 
This impression had to be corrected. 
Eunice went into a class where she was 
to give an oral theme, and she said: 
“What am I going to do?” I told her 
that would be her problem. It took her 
two minutes to give her oral theme with- 
out voice. Then she said: “That’s the 
way your speeches sound to me. Now 
I'll talk with voice.” Which she did. 


She got the attention right there, and 
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she got an acceptance with her group. 
Not every student does that. 

This year we had acceptance of high 
order on the part of the student body 
_ when two of our children, a fifteen-year- 

old tenth-grade boy and a twenty-year- 

old senior girl, received special citations 
from the platform for magazine sales. 
That increased their standing in the 
group. 


Question: I would like to ask Mrs. 
Taylor what they do vocationally with 
their teenagers. 


Mrs. Taytor: | have been talking 
about work at the elementary level. We 
are opening our secondary program 
beginning next year. 


QuEsTION: Do you have a coordinator 
for that? 


Mrs. TAyLor: Yes, we do. 


Dr. Ricwarp G. Britt: [.would like 
to ask Mrs. Taylor a question in regard 
to deaf children in a hearing class. As 
an example, the graded-class children 
generally have a chronological age 
range—in the sixth grade the age range 
would be approximately 1] to 13. In 
a sixth-grade class in Compton would 
the deaf children be 11 to 13 years of 
age, with a fifth- or sixth-grade achieve- 
ment level in reading and social studies, 
etc., or would they be 11-to 13-year-old 
children with a second-grade or third- 
grade achievement level? 


Mrs. Taytor: That, of course, would 
depend upon the youngster. I think 
you would find, Dr. Brill that you 
would have your varieties, am I not 
right? You have all ranges. 


Dr. Britv: Not in the same class. In 
our school one class will include chil- 
dren who are from 11 to 13 chronologi- 
cally, but whose academic work may be 
at second- to third-grade level, and then 
we may have another class of children 
the same ages who are doing fifth-grade 
work academically. 


Mrs. TayLor: Well, of course, in any 
public school there is probably a six- 
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to nine-year range in every hearing 
group of youngsters. Those of you who 
have taught a class of hearing children 
know the age range may vary from a 
six- to nine-year spread in reading, for 
example, at the sixth-grade level. I think 
we have not indicated any more adjust- 
ment with the deaf children than is 
necessary for the teacher who has to 
make her arrangement day after day in 
a program with hearing children. 

We arrange our work so that each 
child may participate in the part of the 
program that he can do successfully and 
adequately on his ability level. The 
regular teacher who has a second-grade 
reader in the sixth grade, has the same 
problem. Sixth-grade deaf children are 
not the only ones who might have a sec- 
ond-grade achievement level. Many hear- 
ing children fall in the same category. 


Dr. McIntire: Thank you. 


COMMENT: We took care of that prob- 
lem by starting our integration in the 
nonacademic field on a chronological 
and social achievement level, so that our 
children begin their integration with 
children of their own ages. The aca- 
demic teaching is by the special teacher, 
so that there is not so much difference 
in the academic class. 


CoMMENT: On the academic age level. 
I would like to say that we have an 
integrated program. This year we had 
70 children enrolled in it. Five gradu- 
ates of our program graduated from 
four major high schools in a large city 
area, 

Miss Atice Kent: We have special 
teachers through the ninth grade. After 
that, the children receive tutoring if 
they need it. We have five boys gradu- 
ating this year from the senior high 
schools. The oldest is 20, three are 18, 
and one is 19. These children are so 
deaf that they do not wear hearing aids, 
even today. 


Dr. McIntirE: Thank you. 

Question: Can Mrs. Taylor tell us 
the paragraph reading level of the group 
that is going into the secondary school? 
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Perhaps one of my 
Do you recall, 


Mrs. TAYLor: 
teachers can tell you. 


Mrs. Moore? 


Mrs. Moore: Well, I have them in a 
reading group with some hearing chil- 
dren, as Mrs. Taylor has said. We grade 
the children throughout our elementary 
school according to their reading ability. 
Of the children I know about, who are 
going into junior high next year, three 
are reading on a high fourth-grade level. 
The others are on a third-grade level. 

Mrs. TayLor: Then there are two 
hard of hearing youngsters. 

Mrs. Moore: They are high fifth- 
grade level. The hard of hearing chil- 
dren are up very well with their classes. 

Mrs. Taytor: Those children are up 
to grade level in arithmetic, but they 
are about a year retarded in reading. 


QuesTIoN: Miss Shellgrain, you said 
that the younger the children, the less 
the difference was noticeable between 
the deaf and the hearing child. Doesn't 
it seem reasonable, then, that integration 
should be attempted earlier? 


Miss SHELLCRAIN: That is not exact- 
ly what I said. I said that the study, the 
vocabulary and the type of work that 
they have to do in the upper grades is 
more difficult, and the impact is: greater. 
It comes quite suddenly at approxi- 
mately the third grade, particularly in 
reading. There is a terrific impact of 
vocabulary that makes the work much 
more difficult for the children, partic- 
ularly if they have not had a very good, 
sturdy background. I do not feel that 
with the limited time they are able to 
get in an integrated situation, as young 
children, that they can meet that impact 
at the older age. That is what I meant 
to imply. 

ComMENT: Along with that, you also 
said that you felt that in a well-divided 
day school, children receive more than 
they do in an integrated set-up. I am 
afraid I can’t quite agree with you. I 
don’t know if others would like to 
express themselves on that particular 
subject, but | know that when I was 
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teaching in a segregated day school, | 
had 10 or 11 children to teach. Un- 
fortunately they weren't so well graded. 
How large do you think the day school 
should be before there can he good 
homogeneous grouping ? 


Miss SHELLGRAIN: I would say ap- 
proximately 150 children. 


COMMENT: That is a pretty large 
population, How can you take care of 
the other children in smaller areas? Do 
you think that the state schools can 
accommodate all of these children? | 
would like some help on that, too; 
because you also said that you thought 
this was an administrative device. and, 
gentlemen, this is an awfully costly one 
if it is. 

Question: I would like to get into 
this, may I? 


Dr. McIntire: Certainly. 


CoMMENT: I just want to say I have 
also taught in both situations—in the 
integrated situation with a small group. 
where the children go out into the regu- 
lar classrooms, and also in the well- 
organized classified day school for the 
deaf. 

I had no difficulty in getting the small 
children out into the kindergarten and 
the first grade. It was when they began 
to get older that the trouble of integra- 
tion began. The impact of vocabulary, 
when the children get into the third and 
fourth grade, is tremendous. 

Rather than trying to teach my own 
curriculum, I found myself trying to 
back the children up so that they could 
stay in this integrated situation. I was 
going to get all the vocabulary in the 
classes and teach furiously in order to 
try to keep the pupils in the classroom. 
Consequently, I found that my reading 
and language program was nonexistent. 


COMMENT: You said that every night. 
when you went home, you felt that 
some children should have received 
something else. I have always felt that. 
both in the integrated and in the segre- 
gated situation. 
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Miss SHELLGRAIN: | think that is very 
true. I know we all feel that way in 
any situation, even a well-graded situ- 
ation. What I meant to imply was that 
there is so much less time to. give indi- 
vidually, when you have an ungraded 
class, that I felt a greater lack of accom- 
plishment in that situation. 


ComMENT: I think that possibly at 
the time of integration you were not as 
well organized as you are now. Perhaps 
you had more children than you should 
have. We try to have no more than six 
or seven deaf children for one special 
teacher, and this works fairly well. 

Mrs. ELoist KENNEDY: I have two 
questions for Mrs. Taylor. First of all, 
are the mentally handicapped and other 
types of handicapped also integrated? 

Mrs. Taytor: The cerebral palsied 
children are handled by the Paramount 
District. They are also integrated, in 
varying degrees, of course. The sight- 
saving children are handled by the 
Enterprisé District, and our children 
go there ‘and their deaf and hard of 
hearing come to us. :They are also inte- 
grated. The whole set-up in the Mid- 
Cities Area is based on the philosophy 
of integration. 

For sometime our  orthopedically 
handicapped went to Los Angeles City 
Schools. This year they could not be 
in the program because of a lack of 
facilities. 

The Mid-Cities Committee for Special 
Educational Services is made up of the 
superintendents of each district, the 
exceptional child chairman of the PTA 
of each of the councils, and other inter- 
ested persons who are invited into the 
group. Their basic philosophy is the 
integration of the youngsters. 

Mrs. KeNNeEDY: I| think perhaps many 
of us are familiar with the study that 
was done by Mr. Orville Johnson some 
years ago. I think it appeared in the 
literature about 1950, and concerned 
mentally handicapped children who 
where in a group but who were not 
necessarily accepted by the group. Be- 
cause there have been many evaluations 
by sociometric methods of evaluation, 
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I wonder if you have made a systematic 
sociogram of the feeling of the children 
themselves. 

Mrs. TayLor: Are you speaking of 
mentally retarded? 

Mrs. KENNEDY: I am speaking of the 
deaf children. 

Mrs. Taytor: I couldn't tell you 
whether or not we have made a system- 
atic sociogram. I can tell you of the 
reactions of PTA members, which I 
judge would be a reflection of their 
children’s opinions, They feel that the 
deaf children are accepted and that the 
hearing children are delighted to have 
them in the group. There are always 
exceptions, but in the long run, in our 
particular situation, we have a imost 
gracious acceptance of all the children. 


QueEsTION: Is there anyone who ever 
makes the decision that a certain child 
is not well adjusted in the situation? 

Mrs. Taytor: Definitely. Just ask 
Dr. Brill how often I refer children to 
him. 

ComMMENT: Mrs. Taylor spoke of the 
industrial arts work starting in the 
junior high. In residential schools the 
industrial arts work is usually started 
at the age of 11 or 12. I wonder why 
the age is set a little later in Compton? 

Mrs. Taytor: It is not a matter of 
setting the age later. The Compton 
secondary schools operate under a sepa- 
rate system from the elementary schools. 
In the elementary school you generally 
do not have a regular industrial arts 
set-up. It is not provided until the 
secondary level. That is why the deaf 
children will not receive the training 
until they go into the secondary schools. 
The districts are separate. 


Question: What do you call the car- 
pentry work? They have that in the 
elementary school. 

Mrs. TAytor: I take it for granted 
that everybody understands that that is 
part of the elementary program. But 
all children have that. I was speaking 
of the larger industrial arts program. 
Does that help to answer your question? 

(Continued on Page 84) 
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Lipreading and Hearing Aids 


Combine for Better Comprehension 


JOSEPHINE PRALL 


ESTS were recently given to eight 

hard of hearing pupils of the South 
Carolina School for the Deaf and the 
Blind in an effort to obtain some factual 
evidence as to the amount of benefit 
derived from the use of wearable hear- 
ing aids. The pupils tested had been 


permit. All of the tests were given by 
the same individual, in the same room 
and at exactly the same distance (six 
feet) from the subject. The examiner 
monitored her voice by means of the 
Monitor Meter on the Maico H-1 audio- 
meter, 


Better Ear 


Average Scores for PBK Lists: Lipreading Alone, Hearing Aid Alone, 
and Lipreading and Hearing with Aid Combined. 


Lipreading 


Pupils Av. in db Grade Alone Alone Combined 
A 7 28 0 33 
M. B 63 6 27 10 41 

L. ( 57 3 30 27 47 
J.G 68 8 24 3 dt 

Cc. 8 2 30 26 43 
5-H. 45 29 22 47 
Cds 63 7 27 16 45 
MS. 57 8 27 27 45 
*Better ear average here represents loss in left ear only. Ave-’age loss in right ear for the three 
frequencies is 70 db. Pupil uses aid in right ear. 


Chart shows scores of eight pupils tested. 


Lipreading and 


Hearing Aid Hearing Aid 


using instruments consistently for at 
least one year. 


PBK Lists Used 

Miss Harriet Haskins, of the Hearing 
and Speech Center, Johns Hopkins 
Hospital, graciously gave us permission 
to use her PBK lists for these tests. The 
series consists of four tests, each con- 
taining 50 phonetically balanced mono- 
syllabic words. These tests were ad- 
ministered under as standardized condi- 
tions as our present equipment would 


Miss Prall is director of teacher training and 
hearing consultant at the South Carolina School 
for the Deaf and the Blind, Spartanburg. 
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Standardized Procedure 

The tests were presented to the stu- 
dents individually under three condi- 
tions: (1) through lipreading without 
the use of a hearing aid; (2) through 
hearing with the use of a hearing aid 
but without watching the speaker’s lips: 
(3) through lipreading and _ listening 
with a hearing aid combined. To elimi- 
nate any possibility of memory work all 
four of the PBK lists were presented for 
each of the above tests. The pupils gave 
back the words orally as they under- 
stood them. 
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Tests Evaluated 


The average scores for each of the 
three types of tests are indicated in the 
table. The total possible average score 
for each test is 50 points. The better 
ear average for the frequencies 500, 
1000 and 2000 is given for each stu- 
dent; also his grade levei. 


In each case the pupil’s score is sub- 
stantially increased when a hearing aid 
is used to supplement lipreading. The 
results of these tests offer concrete evi- 
dence as to the practical benefit ob- 
tained from the use of wearable aids by 
a representative group of students, At 
the same time the relative importance 
of lipreading is clearly indicated. 


International Congress to Be Held 
in England July 15-24, 1958 


With the approval and support of the 
Council of the University of Manchester, 
England, and the Ministry of Education 
and the National College of Teachers of 
the Deaf, it has been decided to hold an 
International Congress in the Depart- 
ment of Education of the Deaf, within 
the University of Manchester. The Con- 
gress will be held July 15-24, 1958. It 
is hoped that accommodation can_ be 
provided for a considerable number of 
delegates in the University’s Halls of 
Residence. It is proposed that the 
following subjects shall be considered in 
detail during the Congress: 

(1) Screening tests of the hearing of 
babies and the progress that has been 
made in organizing them in Britain; 
principles and methods for assessing 
deafness in preschool children and in 
providing guidance to enable their par- 
ents to give them home training. 


(2) Principles and methods of pro- 
viding special educational treatment, ac- 
cording to their ages and abilities, for 
school children who are handicapped 
by deafness. Under this heading would 
be included procedures that have been 
found successful in training deaf chil- 
dren to use hearing aids. 


(3) The educational guidance of chil- 
dren handicapped by deafness, with re- 
ports on the types of tests and procedures 
that have been principally employed for 
assessing their ability to hear, and their 
intelligence, attainments, and emotional 
and social development. 

(4) Recent advances in audiology 
that are proving relevant to the educa- 
tion of the deaf. 


(5) Results of research on acoustical 
problems affecting the use of hearing 
aids in schools for the deaf and partially 
deaf, and the design and construction of 
school buildings. 


Visits to various schools and other 
places of interest will also be arranged. 
There will be opportunities for discus- 
sion and for delegates to meet together 
socially as well as culturally. Full infor- 
mation will be published in the next 
issue of Volta Review. Meanwhile, those 
interested in attending are advised to 
make arrangements for travel to 
England. 


Further information may be obtained 
by writing Dr. A. W. G. Ewing, Depart- 
ment of Education of the Deaf, the Uni- 
versity, Manchester 13, England. 
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Survey Shows Need For 
Better Teacher Recruitment Program 


A Paper Delivered at the 1956 Summer Meeting 
Alexander Graham Bell Association for the Deaf, Los Angeles, June 1956 


RicHarD W. FLINT 


little more than a year ago many of 

you received a questionnaire re- 
questing a considerable amount of per- 
sonal information. These questionnaires 
were distributed and returned to me by 
your school administrators for my anly- 
sis and evaluation. The cooperation of 
126 school administrators and 1690 fel- 
low teachers in making this survey re- 
sulted in the findings which I am report- 
ing to you. 

The resulting composite of some 60,- 
000 facts and figures about yourselves 
characterizes the profile of our pro- 
fession at mid-century. 

Probably the most discussed topic 
in educational circles today is the 
critical shortage of qualified teachers. 
The Fund for the Advancement of Edu- 
cation, a creation of the Ford Founda- 
tion, estimates that for the next ten 
years, one-half of all college graduates 
would have to enter the teaching pro- 
fession if the present and projected 
teacher shortage is to be alleviated. In 
the light of the present shortage of 
public school teachers, we might well 
ask if this shortage is reflected in our 


own field. 


Government Survey 
Arthur S. Hill, formerly chief of the 


Exceptional Children and Youth Sec- 
tion, U. S. Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare, in a study covering 
the school years from 1947 to 1953, 
shows that the overall increase in en- 
rollments for all types of special edu- 
cation during this five year period was 
2.7 times the rate of increase in public 


teachers of the deaf at Augustana College, Sioux 
Falls, S. D. His report of the findings and infer- 
ences revealed in a recent survey on recruitment 


school enrollment. However, Hill points 
out that programs for the hard of 
hearing and the deaf were two areas in 
special education where enrollment  in- 
crease was lower than the increase in 
public school enrollment.!| He implies 
that there should have been greater 
gains in enrollment for the hearing 
handicapped but that provisions for 
the deaf and hard of hearing are lag- 
ging because of the unavailability of 
qualified teachers. 

The fact that our profession is one 
area of special education that has not 
provided a sufficient number of quali- 
fied teachers to meet the apparent in- 
crease in needed educational programs 
for the deaf and hard of hearing is a 
serious indictment. But of even more 
concern to our profession should be the 
fact that 28 per cent of 1690 teachers 
included in the study I am reporting 
on indicated that they had no college 
credits in professional training for teach- 
ing the deaf. Many such teachers un- 
doubtedly have had some type of in- 
service training, some of which might 
pass as creditable and some of which 
would be of a questionable standard. 
Many others have had no professional 
training whatsoever. This fact silhou- 
ettes an ugly blemish on the mid-century 
profile of our profession. 

When we refer to a shortage of 
qualified teachers in our profession we 
should bear in mind that such a state- 
ment not only refers to the need for 
additional teachers to meet increased 
enrollments but also, and perhaps of 
greater importance, to the need of im- 
proving or replacing approximately 15- 
25 per cent of the sub-qualified person- 
nel within our ranks. 


1. Biennial Survey of Education in the United 
States, 1952-54, Ch. 5, pg. 8. 
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One of the first solutions to the 
teacher shortage would be to increase 
teacher training facilities. This has been 
accomplished. Yet in the five year 
period from 1951-1955, when a 32 per 
cent increase in teacher training centers 
was effected by the establishment of 
eight new training facilities, there was 
only an increase of 7 per cent in our 
output of trained teachers. 

Inasmuch as the modicum of teachers 
who annually enter the existing teacher 
training centers is inadequate, it would 
appear that more aggressive teacher re- 
cruiting programs would be one logical 
means of attempting to alleviate the 
present shortage of teachers. Therefore. 
it was the purpose of this study to gather 
pertinent data, from teachers now in 
the field, which would be useful in 
formulating more aggressive recruiting 
programs. 


Answers Sought 


This survey was an attempt to con- 
tact and receive information from as 
many teachers in our profession as pos- 
sible. It was found expedient to send 
questionnaires to 3196 teachers or 91 
per cent of the total number of teachers 
now engaged in the education of hear- 
ing handicapped children in the United 
States. 1690 questionnaires or 52 per 
cent were completed and returned. The 
questionnaires included a proportionate 
sampling of teachers from each of the 
three types of schools, i.e., public resi- 
dential schools, public day schools and 
classes and private and denominational 
schools. 

The requisite information this study 
sought, was to find answers to such 
questions as: 

Have most teachers of the hearing handi- 
capped previously taught hearing children? 

If so, what is the average number of years 
of such teaching experience? 

How long do teachers of the hearing handi- 
capped remain in their profession? 

What is the average age of teachers now 
engaged in our profession? 

What are some of the factors which most 
often motivate persons to become teachers of 
the hearing handicapped? 
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For what reasons would teachers recommend 
their profession to others and conversely for 
what reasons would they dissuade others from 
entering their profession? 

What is the academic preparation of teach- 
ers in our profession? 

What socio-economic backgrounds are pre- 
dominant among present teachers of the hear- 
ing handicapped? 

The answers are part of the com- 
posite data from which the profile of 
our profession can be sketched. The 
findings and conclusions arrived at are 
primarily the conjectures and_ infer- 
ences which I have made based on 
evidence which was at hand. They 
may or may not be negated by a more 
comprehensive investigation. 

Based on the findings of this study 
a briefly sketched profile of teachers 
of the hearing handicapped shows: 

(1) That possibly 50 per cent or 
more of the teachers now engaged in 
the education of the hearing handicap- 
ped in the United States have had pre- 
vious public school teaching experience 
with hearing children. Of the 1325 
respondents who furnished information 
regarding past teaching experience, 726, 
or 59 per cent, had taught hearing 
children prior to entering the field of 
the education of the deaf. The median 
number of years of previous public 
school experience was 3.3. 

Many educators in the field of the 
education of the deaf, as well as edu- 
cators in other areas of special educa- 
tion, feel that regular classroom teach- 
ing of so-called “normal” children 
should be a prerequisite for a teacher of 
handicapped children. The findings as 
here indicated tend to substantiate that 
such a policy is, to some degree, being 
encouraged and fostered by administra- 
tors of schools for the hearing handi- 
capped. It would further indicate that 
one of the largest reservoirs of pro- 
spective teachers of the hearing handi- 
capped are to be found in regular 
public school classrooms in and around 
schools for the deaf and teacher training 
centers. However, I am not suggesting 
that we go out and rob Peter to pay 
Paul. 
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The fact that possibly 50 per cent 
of teachers of hearing handicapped 
children have had _ previous public 
school teaching experience with hearing 
children does not necessarily substan- 
tiate the fact that such a policy is 
desirable and should be encouraged. 
Rather, it might suggest that many 
former public school teachers have been 
pressed into service in schools for the 
deaf to help alleviate the unfartunate 
shortage of qualified teachers. The fact 
that the median number of years of pre- 
vious public school teaching experience 
is only 3.3 might also suggest that a 
number of teachers, not too successful 
in their public school endeavor, have 
decided to try another field. 

Still another explanation might be 
found in the fact that a number of 
schools for the deaf are not under the 
control of a state department of edu- 
cation and are, thereby, in a position 
to be more lenient in hiring subqualified 
public school teachers under the spe- 
cious guise of emergency measures. 


The fact that many teachers of the . 


hearing handicapped are former public 
school teachers significantly points to 
the fact that schools for the deaf have 
relied too heavily upon recruiting from 
the ranks of public school teachers and 
have not, along with teacher training 
centers, sponsored aggressive programs 
which whuld attract new teaching per- 
sonnel into the educational field. More 
aggressive recruiting programs should 
be directed toward high school seniors 
and underclassmen in college. 


Length of Service 

(2) Once teachers enter the field 
of the education of the deaf, they tend 
to remain in the profession for a rela- 
tively long period of time. The average 
number of years that 1599 teachers had 
taught the hearing handicapped was 
13.1 while the median number of years 
was 9.6. 

The fact that 50 per cent of the 
teachers remain in the field for ap- 
proximately ten years or longer should 
manifest the importance of having 
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teachers qualified prior to their entry 
into the profession. Training programs 
of adequate length can be economically 
justified to the prospective teacher if 
she can anticipate a relatively long ten- 
ure of service. Favorable length of 
service data can also be used in the 
recruitment of teachers since it reflects, 
to some degree, the stability and satis- 
faction within the profession. 


Replacement Problems 

(3) The approximate average age 
of 1507 teachers of the hearing handi- 
capped is 42 years. If these age statis- 
tics, as determined, are applicable to 
the remainder of teachers now in the 
field but who were not included in the 
study, it would disclose that nearly one- 
half of the teaching force of the hearing 
handicapped will have to be replaced 
within the next twenty-odd years be- 
cause of age alone. 

It could conceivably be that the real 
crisis in the teacher shortage will he 
climaxed during the next quarter of a 
century. During this period approxi- 
mately 1700 teachers over the age of 
42 will be relinquishing their teaching 
positions. There will also be hundreds 
of teachers who will leave the profession 
for other reasons. These two factors. 
combined with a predicted population 
increase of 25-40 per cent, may present 
an untenable situation. 


Association a Factor 

(4) Some direct association with the 
deaf was the most predominate motivat- 
ing factor in influencing the majority of 
the present teachers in becoming teach- 
ers of the hearing handicapped. Of 1666 
respondents, over one-third said they 
entered the profession for one of the 
following reasons: (1) had a deaf child: 
(2) had a deaf relative; (3) had a 
relative who worked at a school for the 
deaf; (4) had a deaf friend; or (5) 
was deaf or hard of hearing himself. 

The pros and cons of the desirability 
of such preservice association will not 
be discussed here except to say that it 
represents divided opinion within the 
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profession. Some educators maintain 
that such association enhances a certain 
parochialism which they feel is apparent 
within the profession. Others point out 
that many of the leading educators of 
the deaf were attracted into the pro- 
fession by some prior and direct as- 
sociation with the deaf. 

From the standpoint of recruitment. 
it would appear that high school and 
college age students, as well as older 
adults. who have had some direct as- 
sociation with the deaf, provide a source 
of prospective teachers which cannot be 
ignored. 


Ways to Promote Recruitment 

of Teachers 

The chief single motivating reason for 
teachers entering the profession was a 
desire to work with handicapped chil- 
dren. High school and college teachers, 
counselors and local clergymen could 
provide names of students who have 
expressed a desire to work with the un- 
derprivileged and handicapped. This is 
a source of prospective teachers that 
may require individual attention by the 
aggressive recruiter but the end results 
may be fruitful. 

Another chief source of prospective 
teachers can be found and developed 
among community residents who have 
some patronage with their local school 
for the deaf. While still another princi- 
pal source are friends and acquaintances 
of teachers presently engaged in the 
profession. Here is an area in which 
we all can share some responsibility. 
Many of us have been reluctant to en- 
courage others into the field but if we 
are dedicated to our profession we 
should be constantly encouraging likely 
candidates to take up the torch. 

The popular consensus, that con- 
ducted tours and public addresses be- 
fore college classes and community 
organizations, motivate persons to enter 
the profession, is not substantiated by 
teacher responses. Perhaps less em- 
phasis should be placed on group un- 
dertakings and more stress given to 
individual interviews and counseling. 
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(5) Teachers of the hearing handi- 
capped would encourage others to enter 
their profession for a number of dif- 
ferent reasons; the most ascendant 
reason being job satisfaction. Nearly 
one-third of 1291 teachers stated that 
they would recommend their profession 
to others for this reason. Among the 
other leading reasons, in order of their 
frequency, were service to others, the 
need for more teachers, interesting work 
and challenging work. 

Teachers’ reasons for encouraging 
others to enter their profession can be 
employed in a pragmatic manner if used 
to point up to prospective recruits how 
teachers within the profession feel about 
their jobs. Knowing that people en- 
gaged in a certain profession are satis- 
fied, sense a feeling of service to man- 
kind and feel that their job is interesting 
and challenging should give real en- 
couragement to one contemplating such 
a career. 


Salary a Factor 


(6) Like many. other teachers, teach- 
ers of the hearing handicapped have 
their financial problems, too. Over one- 
fourth of the 934 teachers, who stated a 
reason for dissuading others from enter- 
ing their profession, listed low salary. 
It should be pointed out that the large 
majority of teachers who cited “low 
salary” as a reason not to encourage 
others into the profession were on the 
teaching staffs of public residential 
schools. 

Some of the minor reasons given for 
discouraging others from entering the 
field were such reasons as heavy extra- 
curricular activities, long hours, social 
confinement and lack of men. These 
reasons, along with low salary, were pri- 
marily responses of teacher in public 
residential schools. 

Aggressive teacher recruitment can be 
beneficially aided by school administra- 
tors who will lend concerted effort to- 
ward eliminating inadequate salaries 
and lessening the minor irritating fac- 
tors which too often drive good teachers 
into other endeavors. 
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The fact that many teachers feel that 
patience is a prerequisite for teaching 
the deaf is evidenced by its having been 
ranked second in frequency as a reason 
to discourage others from entering the 
field. In other words, many teachers 
stated they would not encourage others 
to become teachers of the deaf unless 
they possessed a great deal of patience. 

As a general rule, patience is a de- 
sired quality of all teachers but even 
greater patience and understanding on 
the part of a teacher of the deaf is de- 
sirable. Often there are exceptions 
where teachers compensate for lack of 
patience by having other qualities and 
virtues. in counseling prospective teach- 
ers, some mention might well be made 
regarding the nature of the work so 
that the individual is aware of the physi- 
cal and emotional demands of the job. 


College Degrees 
(7) Eighty-five percent of 1390 
teachers indicated that they hold a 
Bachelor’s degree or higher. This figure 
would appear to be somewhat high for 
the profession as a whole. However it 


may, on the other hand, reflect the salu- 
tary effect which the closing of non- 
accredited training centers has had on 
the profession. Perhaps more teachers 
have been compelled to complete their 
degrees, since no other type of training 
was available. 


Background of Teachers 
(8) Over 60 per cent of 1556 teach- 
ers presently engaged in the field come 
from one of the following three socio- 
economic backgrounds: professional 
‘and technical; farmers and farm man- 
agers; or managers, officials and pro- 
prietors. Another 30 per cent come from 
white-collar and skilled and semi-skilled 
trade stock. The remaining 7 per cent 
come from the service and unskilled 
laboring class. 

A professional career in a specialized 
field may be particularly appealing to 
many prospective teachers but perhaps 
more so to those from the upper socio- 
economic levels. However, the fact 
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should not be overlooked -by recruiting 
personnel that many potential teachers 
of the hearing handicapped could be 
found and encouraged from the lower 
socio-economic levels of American so- 
ciety. 


Results of Survey Are 
Summarized 


Whether the findings of this study 
will remain tenable in the light of fu- 
ture investigations is not known. AI- 
though these findings are not conclusive, 
their judicious use by persons interested 
in the recruitment of teachers should 
prove useful. 

In closing, I would like to say that I 
believe the greatest challenge confront- 
ing our profession is teacher recruit- 
ment. To many of you whose fortuitous 
geographic location has placed you in a 
metropolitan area favorable to the pro- 
curement of teachers from nearby teach- 
er training centers, the critical shortage 
of teachers may not seem apparent. Yet 
in many areas, only a few hundred miles 
removed from the nearest training cen- 
ter, many schools are forced to hire sub- 
qualified teachers because of the un- 
availability of trained teachers. 

If we are truly professional we can- 
not ignore the plight of our teacher 
supply regardless of how well our own 
school may fare. As professional peo- 
ple, if worthy of such a title, we will be 
as sensitive to the educational needs of 
a deaf child in Montana or Louisiana as 
we are to those in New York or Cali- 
fornia. As members of a profession, 
we have an obligation to every deaf 
child regardless of race, color, creed or 
geographic location to provide him with 
a qualitative educational program. 

The implications of research in psy- 
cho-acoustics and neurophysiology, as 
reported by Dr. Hardy yesterday, are 
most provocative but illustrate once 
again the lag that exists between the sci- 
entific and sociologic spheres of our 
society. Dr. Hardy’s suggestion of diag- 
nostic teaching is certainly appropriate 
and forward looking and should be im- 
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plemented whenever possible. Yet such 
a prophylaxis for the majority of the 
hearing and linguistically handicapped 
will remain remote indeed if, as a pro- 
fession, we continue to fail in our most 
fundamental obligation, and that obliga- 
tion is to provide services of skilled 
therapists for all hearing handicapped 
children in the United States. By skilled 
therapists | mean those teachers who can 
implement an eclectic approach to edu- 
cation based on the latest scientific evi- 
dence available. As a profession we 
are failing in the fulfilment of this most 
basic responsibility. 


Problems of Growing 
Teacher Shortage 

The average yearly turnover of pub- 
lic school teachers is from 8 to 10 per 
cent. There is no reason to believe that 
our profession is of such a special breed 
that the same percentage of teacher 
turnover does not apply to our field as 
well. There are some 3400 teachers of 
the hearing handicapped in the United 
States. A 10 per cent annual turnover 
would mean that approximately 340 
teachers leave our profession annually. 
Yet in the five year period from 1951 
to 1955, the average number of teachers 
trained in the United States was only 
116 per annum and this figure includes 
foreign students and some parents who 
will never see the inside of a classroom 
in the United States. 

Therefore, the average yearly supply 
of qualified teachers has probably been 
around 100 during the last five years. 
The problem is further compounded by 
United States population predictions for 
the year 1975 when our total population 
is forecasted to reach the 206-225 mil- 
lion mark, a 25 to 40 per cent increase. 
Such a population increase would re- 
flect itself by a proportionate increase 
in the number of hearing handicapped. 
Superimposed on these two bewilder- 
ing aspects of a critical teacher short- 
age is the fact that a significant percent- 
age of teachers now engaged in our pro- 
fession do not meet teacher certification 
requirements. 
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As a profession we need to evaluate 
critically our teacher recruitment efforts 
and training programs. We might well 
ask ourselves: 


Questions to be Answered 


(1) What have I done individually 
to encourage others into the profession? 


(2) What have we done or what do 
we propose to do as a professional or- 
ganization to promote teacher recruit- 
ment on a national level? 

(3) Have present recruiting pro- 
grams been too passive in their eilorts 
to interest and secure prospective teach- 
ers? Have we spent too much time on 
group recruiting endeavors and_ not 
enough on individual contacts? 


(4) Several of the larger training 
centers have the facilities and staff to 
double or treble their number of stu- 
dents in training, yet little concerted ef- 
fort has been directed toward the opti- 
mum use of these facilities. Why? 


(5) Are training programs on the 
junior and senior college level and grad- 
uate level the answer? Nursing, medi- 
cal technology, public education and 
other leading professions interest and 
commit high school seniors and college 
freshmen to their professions. Perhaps 
ee on the scene too late with too 
little. 


For the Future 


These are some of the questions with 
which we need to concern ourselves in 
the immediate months and years that 
lie ahead. Answers to such questions 
are both an individual and professional 
concern. Teacher recruitment is a uni- 
versal problem. It is one aspect within 
the framework of our profession in 
which united effort is not only feasible 
but mandatory if we are to properly dis- 
charge our professional responsibilities. 

You and I, individually and collec- 
tively, have a responsibility because of 
our chosen professions to do everything 
within our power to see that every deaf 
child now and in years to come is 
blessed with a qualified teacher. 
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Leisure Reading for Deaf Children 


PATRICIA BLAIR Cory 
LIBRARIAN, LEXINGTON SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF 


The Amazing Nellie Bly, by Mignon Rit- 
tenhouse. E. P. Dutton, 1956. $3.75. 
This fast moving, easily read biog- 

raphy for teen-age girls tells the story of 

Elizabeth Cochrane, who became world- 

famous as Nellie Bly—the first woman 

reporter. 

Born shortly after the Civil War, 
Nellie began her work on the Pittsburgh 
Dispatch in the 1880's, and later went to 
the old New York World. \t was while 
she was working for the famous Joseph 
Pulitzer, on the World, that Nellie did 
her two most famous reportorial stunts. 
First, she pretended to be insane and got 
herself committed to an asylum. Based 
on her experiences there, she wrote a 
series of articles exposing malpractice 
in the asylum. 

Nellie’s second famous stunt was to 
go around the world in 72 days, 6 hours, 
10 minutes and 11 seconds, thus beat- 
ing the time record of Jules Verne’s 
Around the World in 80 Days. Her re- 
porting of this spectacular trip around 
the world helped to build circulation 
for her paper. 

Nellie later married a millionaire, was 
widowed, lost ker fortune, was interned 
in Vienna during World War I and re- 
turned to newspaper work in New York 
in 1919. Her last days were spent in 
quiet obscurity, and there were no head- 
lines when Nellie Bly died in 1922. 

Our older girls enjoy this book. Its 
reputation, passed by word of mouth, 
has made it currently very popular in 
our library. The action, the fast pace, 
and the fact that it is about a young 
girl are some of the qualities which 
make this an appealing book. 

The Enchanted Schoolhouse, by Ruth 
Sawyer. The Viking Press, 1956. $2.50. 
A modern fairy tale for older boys 

and girls, this book is written in fairly 

difficult language with an Irish lilt to 


it. The Enchanted Schoolhouse will re- 
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quire introduction by an adult and will 

be most appreciated by youngsters who 

really love books and can understand a 

rather unusual story. 

An Irish boy is brought. to the United 
States to live for a year with his aunt 
and uncle in Lobster Cove, Maine. As a 
guard against homesickness, the lad 
Brian captured a “wee Irish fairyman” 
and brought him along hidden in his 
mother’s teapot. Their adventures and 
their unusual activities in helping Lob- 
ster Cove get a new schoolhouse con- 
stitute a main part of the story. Al- 
though brief, one of the most charming 
chapters of the book describes Brian’s 
first day in the United States, which he 
spends in New York City. Like just 
about every other child visitor in New 
York, he has a meal at the Automat, 
visits Central Park zoo, rides on the sub- 
way and goes sightseeing on Fifth Ave- 
nue. 

This curious mixture of reality and 
make-believe requires a pretty sure writ- 
ing hand to keep things from getting 
sticky. Mrs. Sawyer’s long experience 
as an author of distinguished books for 
children enables her to carry off this 
modern Irish fairy tale successfully. 
The book is handsomely illustrated with 
black and white drawings by Hugh 
Troy. 

Little White King, by Marguerite Steen, 
World Publishing Co., 1956. $2.50. 
This is an unusual story about a little 

blue-eyed cat that was deaf. The physi- 
cal phenomenon of deafness in a blue- 
eved white cat, although fairly often 
observed, is still uncommon enough to 
cause confusion among people, who can- 
not understand why the animal does not 
respond to the human voice. 

Miss Steen is a sensitive person and 
she perceives that it is harder for the 

(Continued on Page 85) 
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Book Notes and Reviews 


Environment and the Deaf Child, by 
Steven Getz, Ph.D., Springfield, IIl.: 
Charles C. Thomas, Publisher, Origi- 
nally published in paper edition, 1953, 
by the California School for the Deaf, 
Berkeley. 173 pages. $3.75. 

In his book Environment and the 
Deaf Child, the author seeks a way 
through the mass of differing explana- 
tions of maladjustment among the deaf 
in order to get at some objective facts. 
Toward this end, he presents a review 
of the literature together with an in- 
vestigation of his own concerning mal- 
adjustment among deaf pupils. It is his 
aim to “test” the differences of opinion 
against the results of his investigation. 


Basic Hypothesis 


For his working hypothesis, Dr. Getz 
chooses what he terms the “modern” 
explanation for maladjustment among 
ceaf pupils, namely that it is “the re- 
sult of negative individual-environment 
experiences,” with the environment of 
the residential school pupil being viewed 
as “identical with the curriculum of the 
school.” 

To test this hypothesis, the author 
compares “a group of well adjusted deaf 
boys with a group of maladjusted deaf 
boys, at a residential school, on vari- 
ables which reflected individual-environ- 
ment interaction at various ‘levels.’ It 
is his proposition that if any of these 
variables “differentiated the adjusted 
from the maladjusted,” then in all prob- 
ability his hypothesis is a true generali- 
zation, 


Variables 


The variables selected are: (1) age 
at entering school; (2) “the facility of 
(the subjects) in oral and manual 
techniques” which the author uses as 
the index of ability to “communicate 
with the deaf and the hearing;” (3) 
vocational achievement; (4) social 
maturity; (5) reading achievement; 
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(6) visual functioning for near and far 
vision; and (7) intellectual functioning. 


Subjects 


Subjects were selected from among 
the 116 intermediate and advanced- 
grade students of the New York School 
for the Deaf on the basis of adjustment 
and maladjustment as indicated by the 
combined results of the Haggerty-Olson- 
Wickman Behavior Rating Scales and 
the Brunschwig Personal Adjustment 
Inventory for Deaf Children. 

Ultimately chosen were 31 boys who 
formed the Adjusted Group (average 
chronological age, 16.8 years; average 
percent hearing loss, 73.5); and 35 
boys who formed the Maladjusted 
Group (average chronoligical age, 15.8 
years; average percent hearing loss, 
72.2). 

The author investigated the possibil- 
ity that differences in group perform- 
ance on the variables might be due to 
differences in chronological age and/or 
amount of hearing loss. However, there 
was no statistically significant difference 
found between the groups in regard to 
these two factors. The possible influ- 
ence of other factors was not investi- 
gated. The groups were not “matched” 
and controls were exercised only in re- 
gard to sex, chronological age, hearing 
loss percent and school attended. 


Collection of Data 


The author summarizes his _proce- 
dures as follows: 

“Data relative to the variable—age 
at Entering School were obtained from 
the records of the school registrar. 
Data on the variables—ability to com- 
municate with the hearing, through 
speech and speech reading techniques, 
and—vocational achievement, were ob- 
tained from each student’s grade sheets. 
For reading achievement, by an ap- 
plication of the Metropolitan Achieve- 
ment Tests; for social maturity, by 
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means of the Vineland Social Maturity 
Scales, with the assistance of each stu- 
dent’s dormitory supervisors; for visual 
functioning, by means of the Keystone 
Telebinocular; for intellectual function- 
ing. by an application of the Perform- 
ance Subtests of the Wechsler-Bellevue 
Intelligence Scale. It was necessary to 
construct a rating scale to measure 
Ability to Communicate with the Deaf, 
by means of which members of the 
faculty and dormitory staff rated each 
student on this variable.” 


Treatment of the Data 


The means (arithmetic averages) of 
the scores earned by the members of 
each group were calculated for each 
variable under consideration. The dif- 
ference between the means of the groups 
was then obtained for the respective 
variables. These differences were then 
subjected to statistical treatment to find 
out if they were significant or due to 
chance. Where significant differences 
were found, the variable was consid- 
ered by the author to differentiate the 
Adjusted from the Maladjusted group. 


Statistical Findings 


At the highest level of confidence, 
significant differences in favor of the 
Adjusted Group were found in: “ability 
to communicate with the deaf; social 
maturity; intellectual functioning, in- 
cluding both the total (performance) 
I. Q. and all the performance subtests; 
and visual functioning, near vision.” 

At a lower level of confidence, sig- 
nificant differences in favor of the 
Adjusted Group were found in: “ability 
to comunicate with the hearing through 
speech; vocational achievement; and 
reading achievement.” 

No statistically significant differences 
between the groups were found in: “age 
at entering school; ability to communi- 
cate with the hearing, through speech 
reading; and visual functioning, far 
vision.” 
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Conclusions 


Excerpts from the author’s conclud. 
ing statements are presented which ap- 
pear most representative of his intent 
and viewpoint: 


Age at entering school: “ .. . it is 
concluded that the view which holds 
that early residential school attendance 
is associated with a later good adjust- 
ment is not tenable.” 


Ability to communicate: “On the basis 
of these findings, it is suggested that 
deaf students at residential schools’ re- 
ceive instruction and encouragement in 
the learning of manual techniques which 
are employed in their communication 
with their fellow students. In addition, 
the students might benefit, so far as 
their adjustment is concerned, from the 
teaching of speech.” 


Vocational achievement: “On the 
basis of this finding, it is suggested that 
deaf students at residential schools re- 
ceive instruction in shop skills and the 
opportunity to develop healthy attitudes 
towards the work situation, since it ap- 
pears that creative and satisfying shop 
experiences can contribute to the ad- 
justment of these students.” 


Social maturity: “On the basis of this 
finding. it is suggested that considera- 
tion be given to methods for the facilita- 
tion of a higher level of social compe- 
tence among students at residential 
schools for the deaf.” 


Reading achievement: “On the basis 
of this finding, it is suggested that con- 
sideration be given to methods for the 
elimination of reading disability among 
students at residential schools for the 
deaf.” 


Visual functioning: “On the basis of 
these findings it appears that, where 
‘far vision’ is concerned, deaf students 
at residential schools do not reveal a 
relationship between this factor of 
visual functioning and adjustment. 
However, the need for the elimination 
of faculty visual functioning for ‘near 
vision’ is indicated.” 
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Intellectual functioning: “As regards 
the general finding that there is a sig- 
nificant difference between the groups 
on all the subtests presented, it appears 
to the investigator, in view of the find- 
ing that the mean I. Q.s_ (Performance 
Subtests) are above, or within ‘normal’ 
limits, 111.7 and 100.9, that differences 
between the groups reflect the operation 
of more numerous, severe, or prolonged 
negative interpersonal experiences in 
the life experience of the members of 
the Maladjusted Group than was and 
is the case with the members of the 
Adjusted Group, generally speaking, 
rather than an organic or hereditary im- 
pairment.” 

General Conclusion: The author re- 
lates his findings to his hypothesis as 
follows: 

“On the basis of these findings, the 
hypothesis that the greater maladjust- 
ment of deaf students is associated with 
negative environmental experiences is 
seen as tenable. 

“This, in itself. does not invalidate 
the opposing hypothesis that maladjust- 
ment is the result of organic or heredi- 
tary conditions associated with the 
sensory defect, but it does offer an al- 
ternate and expedient guide for the 
solution of this problem. 

“Whether certain deaf students, at 
residential schools, are well adjusted 
because they have mastered these as- 
pects of individual-environment inter- 
action or because they were well ad- 
justed they were able to function in a 
manner superior to that of the malad- 
justed students, can not be determined 
from this statistical investigation. 

“Indicated is the need for curriculum 
revision stressing, in terms of time and 
effort, those aspects of the curriculum 
which this study has indicated to be 
most significantly associated with ad- 
justment, in the hope that such a pro- 
eram would aid in the maintenance and 
facilitation of adjustment, and to reduce 
the extent and degree of maladjust- 
ments.” 

As is evident from the foregoing 
statements, the door is still open for 
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basic research concerning the influence 
of the curriculum upon a deaf child’s 
development. There is no question that 
much in the line of adjustment can be 
accomplished through the effective use 
of this mighty tool. There are a number 
of questions, however, that arise in con- 
nection with the study just presented. 

The first concerns the author’s state- 
ment: “In keeping with an empirical 
approach, the ‘artificiality’ introduced 
by the matching (structuring) of the 
groups (phenomena) investigated was 
avoided.” As previously noted, controls 
were exercised only in regard to sex, 
chronological age, per cent of hearing 
loss and school attended. What is dif- 
ficult to understand is the author's 
“avoidance” of controls over other 
highly pertinent factors while at the 
same time employing an experimental 
procedure that demands such controls. 
Such an ambiguous procedure is bound 
to lead to ambiguous conclusions. 

An example of ambiguity is offered 
in the comparison of Adjusted and 
Maladjusted Groups in regard to read- 
ing achievement. The average reading 
grade score of the Adjusted Group is 
given as 5.0; of the Maladjusted Group 
as 4.2. The author implies that the 
significant difference between these 
scores is associated with maladjustment. 

However, inspection of the data shows 
that the Maladjusted Group is a year 
younger than the Adjusted Group. 
further, the Maladjustment Group en- 
tered school almost seven months later 
than the Adjusted Group. Putting these 
facts together leads to the conclusion 
that the Maladjusted Group has spent 
less time in school than the Adjusted 
Group. In addition, the I. Q. of the 
Maladjusted Group is significantly low- 
er than that of the Adjusted Group. It 
is therefore more in keeping with the 
known data to associate the lower read- 
ing achievement of the Maladjusted 
Group with lessened time of school 
attendance and/or lower I. Q. than 
with maladjustment. The factor of mal- 
adjustment can validly enter this pic- 
ture when the groups being compared 
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Reprinted Articles 
OF SPECIAL INTEREST TO PARENTS 
OF HARD OF HEARING CHILDREN: 
Hearing and the Public Health Nurse 
Children Must Hear as Soon as Possible 
Learning to Hear at Nursery School 
Principles of Auditory Training 
Junior Has a Hearing Loss 
Letter to Parents 
Psychological Orientation of the Child 
with a Hearing Loss 


Also many other important pamphlets at 10c 
each 


AMERICAN HEARING SOCIETY 
1800 H St., N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 


LANGUAGE STORIES and DRILLS 


BOOKS I, II, III, and IV 


by 
Gertrude W. Croker, Mabel K. Jones 
and M. Evelyn Pratt 


Illustrated by Tony Sarg 
Price per copy $2.00 
Teachers’ Manuals I, II, III, and IV. 
Price per copy 85c Postage not included. 
Send orders to 


CROKER, JONES & PRATT 


13 Myrtle St., Brattleboro, Vermont 


OUTLINE OF LANGUAGE 
FOR DEAF CHILDREN 


by 
Edith M. Buell 


Vol. 1. With notes on the presenta- 
tion of the work of the Ist 
to 4th years. 


Vol. I]. With notes on the presenta- 
tion of the work of the 5th 


and 6th years. 
$2.50 each (plus 12c for mailing) 


THE VOLTA BUREAU 
1537 35th St., N.W. 
Washington 7, D. C. 
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are equated, at least in regard to length 
of time in school and I. Q. These two 
factors are highly pertinent to all com- 
parisons involving scholatsic attain- 
ments, Yet they were not controlled in 
the present study. 

Another question that calls for clari- 
fication concerns the age of entering 
school. The distribution of ages of the 
Adjusted Group is given as from 34 to 
131 months inclusive: of the Malad- 
justed Group, from 37 to 112 months. 
[In computing the arithmetic averages 
(means) of the group ages, it is seen 
that the inflated ages at the upper ex- 
tremes, although few, are nevertheless 
large enough to alter the representative 
nature of the results. On the basis of 
these results, however, the statement is 
made that “the view which holds that 
early residential school attendance is 
associated with a later good adjustment 
is not tenable.” How then explain the 
fact obtained from the same data that 
whereas 42 per cent of the adjusted 
group entered school at four years or 
younger, only 22 per cent of the malad- 
justed group entered school at this early 
age? 

A final query arises in regard to the 
author's statement that the adjustment 
of the deaf may be affected for good or 
bad as a result of conditions in the cur- 
riculum. There is no question but that 
this is so. However, clarification is 
called for as to how the adjustment of 
the deaf may be affected for good and 
bad by the same curriculum, as appears 
to be the case with the Adjusted and 
Maladjusted Groups of the study. Un- 
less research attention is devoted to this 
point, it is impossible to state whether 
in the present study adjustment is 
significantly associated with conditions 
in the curriculum or with conditions 
within the individual himself. 

In short, the author’s efforts to attain 
his highly laudable research-objective 
would have been strengthened consider- 
ably by the use of logically appropriate 
controls and a more penetrating re- 
search design. Nevertheless, the pub- 
lication serves as a timely reminder to 
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the field of the deaf of all the unsettled 
problems that have yet to be explored 
and resolved.—Edna Simon Levine, 
Ph.D., Associate Research Scientist, 
New York State Psychiatric Institute, 
A Speech Readiness Guide for Parents 
of Severely Retarded Children, by 
Naomi Hooker Chamberlain, Olivia J. 
Hooker and Winifred Hull Wagner. 
Olnay Books, P. O. Box 3125, Roches- 
ter 14, N. Y., 1956. 79 pages, paper, 
$1.50. 


Learning Colors, by Naomi Hooker Cham- 
berlain and Olivia J. Hooker. Illustra- 
tions by William Henry Wortham. 
Same publisher as above, 1955. Un- 
paged, no price given, 

These two books are intended as 
guide books for parents of retarded 
children. A third book, called Learning 
Forms and Sizes is promised later. 

The first book in the series, Learning 
Colors, contains simple exercises for 
matching colors, but there is nothing 
different as far as our deaf youngsters 
are concerned. 

The second book in the set, A Speech 
Readiness Guide, could easily be 
adapted for use with the young deaf 
child. The materials needed for the 
exercises described are inexpensive and 
obtainable from a five and ten cent 
store. The lessons are clearly and 
simply written and can be presented by 
the mother as they were intended by 
the writer. or they could be given as 
speech reading exercises. 

For the parent or teacher in search 
of new devices to vary routines, this 
little book offers some new ideas. The 
verses and action pages are fresh in 
their approach. According to the 
authors, the exercises have been used 
successfully with many children, and 
their qualities have been proven. 

The book offers suggestions which in 
the hands of an interested parent or 
teacher could be developed far beyond 
the actual work as outlined. 

Even more important than the actual 
learning which the child may gain, is 
the fact that this book is made up of 
happy, wholesome exercises from which 
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the child and the parent should both 
derive a lot of fun.—Marcia A. Lang- 
don, Clarke School. 


HELEN HULICK BEEBE: 

A GUIDE TO HELP THE SEVERELY 
HARD OF HEARING — TESTING 
THEIR HEARING — WAYS TO DE- 
VELOP NORMAL SPEECH $1.95 


Phiebig, Box 352, White Plains, N.Y. 


LIPREADING SCHOOL OF CHICAGO 
GERTRUDE TORREY 


Room 1026, 220 South State Street 
Phone, Harrison 7-1114 CHICAGO 4, ILL. 


HEARING AID CONSULTATION 
AURAL REHABILITATION 


MARGUERITE V. EVERSDEN 
1918 SPRUCE STREET 
PHILADELPHIA 3, PENNA. 


Consultation By Appointment Phone: Kingsley 5-0499 


Auditory Training 
For the Deaf 


Mary Wocd Whitehurst & Edna K. Monsees 


A much needed book on auditory train- 
ing, with something special for students 
in schools for the deaf, graduates of 
schools for the deaf, and others who have 
severely impaired auditory acuity and 
discrimination. 

Auditory Training for the Deaf was 
written primarily for teachers, but also 
contains instructions to make the les- 
sons usable for home study and practice. 

A very helpful book for those who 
have always had a little hearing but are 
just beginning to use it. 


$3.00 


plus 12c for mailing 


THE VOLTA BUREAU 
1537 35th St., N.W. 
Washington 7, D.C. 
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Gifts to the Volta Bureau 


HAT the Volta Bureau has many friends has been shown again this year by 

the generous gifts which have been received. Two instances during this past 
holiday season were particularly heartwarming. One woman, in addition to her 
own contribution, collected extra donations from her neighbors. In an upstate 
New York city the widowed mother of a deaf boy supplemented her own gift by 
taking up a collection among her friends and fellow church members. To quote 
her letter: “My least donation was three cents and the most was one dollar.” 
Although the individual donations were small, they added up to a substantial sum. 

The same spirit of generosity was expressed by others who have shown an 
interest in the work of the Association and the Volta Bureau. To all of our bene- 


factors—he the gift large or small—we are sincerely grateful. 

Approximately 400 names are listed below. Many other gifts have been re- 
ceived since this issue of the magazine went to press. The names of these donors 
will be included in the next issue of the Volta Bureau. 


A 
Mr. & Mrs. Harry W. Aiken, Guy H. Al- 
bright, Harry Altschol, Martha H. Amerman, 
J. W. Andrews, Louis Asta, Mrs. Benjamin 
Mesnard Aycrigg, Florence D. Ayers. 


Louis Balfour, Florence E. Barrett, Mr. & 
Mrs. C. R. Batigne. Ann L. Beatty, Mr. & Mrs. 
C. H. Becker, Rebecca Becker, Elizabeth F. 
Beder, Josephine Bennett, Mrs. Victor Bernier, 
Mrs. C. B. Best. Mr. & Mrs. Lawrence W. 
Bienick, Dale S. Bingham, Mrs. L. M. Birck- 
head. 

Mrs. Leona A. Bishop, Robert D. Bittner, 
Mrs. Oscar Bjorndahl, Mrs. L. Blachinsky, 
Leo Blanchard, Mrs. Frank Boehm, Mrs. John 
Boit, Don I. Bolef. Mr. & Mrs. Edward Bosko- 
vich, Mr. & Mrs. Pelite C. Bourgeos, Boys and 
Girls of Clarke School. 

Mary Brookfield, Mrs. Robert V. Brawley, 
R. V. Brawley, Margaret R. Breakey, Claude 
S. Brewer, Florence W. Browne, Helen Brown- 
ing, Adele Brunjes, Mrs. Edwin P. Bugbee, 
Reinhold L. Buller, Steven Bumbala, Chas. 
W. Burgess. 

Lena L. Burgdorf, Albert Burns, Mrs. J. K. 
Burr, Mr. & Mrs. Lyle Burton, Mrs. Wm. T. 
Bush, Mrs. Suzanne C. Butman, Mrs, Nancy 
M. Byber. 


Filomena Caballero, Angeline Cain, Calgary 
League for Hard of Hearing, Mr. & Mrs. Joe 
P. Callan, Agapito Cameos, Candida R. Cam- 
pos, Norton Canfield, M.D., Mrs. Eph Cannon, 
Ampelio Carotta, Mrs. Elizabeth Carter, Mrs. 
R. A. Castles, Jr.. Ralph G. Christiansen. 

Mr. & Mrs. John E. Christopher, A. L. 
Clark, Alice E. Clark, C. H. Clark, David 
Sanders Clark, Mrs. Harry F. Clark, Mrs. 
Claire Hoskinson Clifford, Mrs. Lawrence 
Cobb, Frank Codispoti, P. O. Coffin, Mr. & 
Mrs. Jos. Cohen, Mrs. Frank J. Coleman, 
Crown Zellerbach Foundation, Leo Connor, 
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M. H. Corregan, Mrs. Mary Pallay Covell, Mrs. 
Mary E. Cruttenden, Dr. & Mrs. Thomas J. 
Crowe. 
D 

Mr. & Mrs. Eugene Daberko, E. Dahlberg, 
Dallas Pilot School Mother’s Club, Mrs. 
Marie D’Amillo, Margaret E. Daniels, Mr. & 
Mrs. Martin D. Danford, Mr. & Mrs. Clifford 
Davis, Hallowell Davis, M.D., James De Boer, 
Mafalda DeFazio, Mrs. Julia Delahanty, 
Adrian J. Delaney, M.D., Mr. & Mrs. Andrew 
De Lello, Mrs. P. R. Denman, Sylvester J. 
De More. 

Mr. & Mrs. V. DeMuria, Mrs. Leopold De- 
muth, Dr. Louis M. DiCarlo, James E. Dilda, 
Captain & Mrs. J. V. Donovan, Mr. & Mrs. J. 


Doina, William A. Dougherty, Mrs. O. W. 
Dudley. Brown Dunford, Madeline Dutton, 


Mrs. Helen A. Dyer. 


Mrs. Alex Egyed, Mrs. Alice Eisenhart, 
Nazelie Elmassian, Erick K. Erickson, Ola 
Blan Ewing. 


F 
Gerald Fales, Mrs. Julia Fall, I. Farovitch, 
Katherine Feeley, S. Feldman, Mrs. S. R. 
Feldman, Mrs. Esther Fertik, Betsey A. Finn, 


Mrs. H. E. Fitzgerald, Jr., Mrs. Henry H. 
Flather, Dr. & Mrs. George D. Flaxman, 
Samuel Fleischer, Jesus Flores, Joseph  P. 


Floundo, Jr., Edna Folberth. 

Mrs. Isabel Fontanez, Neldon V. Forbush, 
Jules L. Foreman, Mr. & Mrs. Leo Forgeron, 
Stanley Frazee, Mr. & Mrs. Richard Frazier, 
Mr. & Mrs. John French. 

G 


Mr. & Mrs. Wm. R. Galey, Dora I. Gay, Mrs. 
E. T. Gatewood, Mrs. James Geragletz, James 
J. Gillin, Frank L. Gillis, Dr. & Mrs. H. L. 
Ginsburg, Mrs. Nancy Giordano, Mrs, M. 
Glosser, John Philip Goedert, Mr. & Mrs. L. 
Goldstein, The Goodsteins, Jay Goran, Mrs. 
B. P. Graham. 

(Continued on Page 86) 
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The Parents Talk It Over 
With Harriet Montague 


A Six Year Old Superman 


Peter is six years old. He has been 
severely deaf since birth, but his deaf- 
ness was not discovered until a year ago. 
He attends a large day school for the 
deaf. He is an only child, 

I was interested in your discussion 
of “misdirected energies.” It seems to 
me a good deal of Peter's energy is 
misdirected. He has a Superman com- 
plex and a cowboy complex. He has a 
stuffed monkey who, in his cowboy 
vocabulary, is a “bad guy.” Peter acts 
as if the monkey were a person, and 
punches it around all day. 

Peter does not seem to get along well 
with the children in school when he 
plays with them at recess. His teacher 
says she has no trouble with him in 
the classroom. He picks up ideas quick- 
ly and is eager to learn. He progresses 
well with his school work, but as soon 
as he goes out into the school yard he 
jumps on the children, pushes them 
around and teases them. One day he 
pulled a little boy through a puddle of 
water because the boy would not get 
out of his way, Can you give me any 
ideas for correcting this Superman atti- 
tude? He often says that when he 
grows up he will be Superman and put 
people in jail. I really believe he thinks 
it is his right to behave the way he does. 

I know he is too aggressive, but on 
the other hand I would rather have him 
that way than have him let other chil- 
dren push him around. But I have 
been told that if he is allowed to grow 
up this way he won't have any friends. 
It does keep me worried. 

He understands quite a lot of language 
through lipreading, except that which 
relates to things he has not experienced. 
A wedding, for instance, had to be ex- 
plained to him in great detail. He lip- 
reads whole sentences and is beginning 
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to understand the small words in a 
sentence—personal pronouns, for in- 
stance. 

We did not know about Peter’s hear-. 
ing loss until he was five years old. 
Several doctors who examined him as- 
sured us there was nothing wrong with 
him except that his speech was delayed, 
and that he would be all right and 
would “outgrow” this difficulty. 

This made it difficult for us to disci- 
pline him, as we did not understand 
what was wrong. He himself thinks that 
he will hear when he grows up. He 
keeps saying: “When I am big like 
daddy, I will hear like daddy.” Children 
don’t like to play with him, but he does 
not realize this and pushes himself into 
a group. He gets along better with 
hearing children in a public playground 
than in the school yard. It has been 
difficult to teach him to share, to wait 
his turn, to respect the rights of other 
children. Mrs. D. J. 

I think some of Peter's aggressive- 
ness toward other children comes partly 
from his frustration on account of his 
deafness. He knows that children who 
hear can do things he cannot do, and he 
resents this. His interest in Superman 
comic books is a part of the same atti- 
tude, it seems to me. He wants to believe 
that he can get the better of anybody 
else. 

As a rule, the best way to deal with 
this tendency is to give the child an 
opportunity for real success in his own 
chosen pursuits—the things he likes to 
do—and praise him for constructive 
achievements. When he finds that he 
can make himself the center of attrac- 
tion by doing something well, he will 
not be so eager to attract attention by 
destructive actions. 

Peter is so intelligent and has accom- 
plished so much during the past year. 
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since you learned of his deafness and 
learned how to deal with it, that I can- 
not help thinking this negative tendency 
can be overcome. In one way he follows 
a pattern that I have often noted among 
young deaf children. A good many 
little deaf children have the idea that 
they will hear when they are grown. 
They think that only small children are 
deaf and that all grown persons can 
hear. 

Does Peter ever have children visit 
him at home? He has no brothers or 
sisters, and I think he should have the 
experience of playing host now and 
then, and of being taught that he must 
be considerate of the children who come 
to his house to play. This will have to 
be managed very tactfully at first, since 
Peter is not popular with his classmates. 
I would invite a few children at a time. 
perhaps older hearing children at first. 
whose parents are friends of yours: and 
I would try hard to make them feel at 
home in your house. Then I would start 
inviting some of his school classmates. 
I would invite his teacher, too, and 
make it an occasion. 

Deaf children have to be definitely 
taught a great many things that hearing 
children “pick-up” through association. 
This includes not only practical knowl- 
edge, but attitudes and rules of behav- 
ior. They can be taught a great deal by 
example—in fact, example is far ahead 
of precept in the training of the deaf. 
Just as every word the deaf child learns 
is consciously taught him by somebody, 
so every rule of kindness, gentleness. 
hospitality and generosity must be put 
across to him through actual teaching. 

You have something to build on in 
this effort. You have an intelligent son 
who is making good progress at school. 
who gets along well with his teacher and 
obeys classroom rules. Go on from 
there. You can teach him to obey play- 
ground rules, also. 


Becoming Aware of Sound 


Cherie is three years old. Her hearing 
loss is not complete, but it is not yet 
known exactly how much she hears. She 
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has a hearing aid which she is just 
beginning to accept. She disliked it 
greatly at first. Her parents recently 
moved from Virginia to Arizonia, She 
has a baby sister, Jennifer. 

We are starting on another long trip 
tomorrow, and we intend to make good 
use of it. We are expanding some of the 
ideas we used on our last trip. We 
found that pictures of restaurants, gas 
stations and motels were very eflective 
in explaining to Cherie what to expect. 
We also have a lot of pictures of animals 
we may see along the way. She enjoys 
looking for cows now, and she also 
notices the colors of the cars we pass, 
since we included cars in our color 
matching games. 

Cherie has stopped wetting her pants, 
just as you predicted she would. She 
is now very independent about going to 
the toilet, and does not want me to go 
to the bathroom with her. 

| found very helpful your suggestion 
of using a lot of pictures of one object 
to teach certain words in lipreading. We 
taught her to recognize “car.” “shoe.” 
and “milk,” just by putting many pic- 
tures around the house illustrating these 
words, and talking about them whenever 
we came near one of them. We have 
pictures of children in action, too, to 
illustrate daily activities— a child 
taking a bath, a child getting into a car, 
a child climbing into bed, a child hang- 
ing up her clothes (although this one 
doesn't do much good!) a family walk- 
ing into church and many other activ- 
ities. Cherie enjoys being shown what 
we are going to do, and more and more 
[ find I can talk to her about every day 
occurrences without using a clue. I can 
say, “Let's take a bath,” “Do you want 
to go bye-bye in the car?” “Where's 
your coat?” and Cherie will understand. 

I had often met the expression, “Oh, 
poor child!” when explaining Cherie’s 
handicap to people who did not know 
her. I found it rather annoying even 
though I understood their good inten- 
tions, but recently I have met a few 
people who have been tremendously en- 
thusiastic over her abilities, and who 
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keep exclaiming how much more ad- 
vanced deaf children are than hearing 
children. I find this attitude harder to 
bear than the attitude of pity, because 
I know it is not based on fact. We 
rarely think of Cherie as being different 
from other children, and I find it rather 
boring when people who don't really 
know anything about it expound their 
theories on the subject, whichever point 
of view they take. Mrs. B. C., ARIZONA 

You are right about the exaggerated 
attitudes uninformed people often take 
toward the deaf, Mrs. C., and about the 
two extremes. There are still educators 
and psychologists who will tell you the 
deaf are “retarded” three or four years 
in their educational progress; and there 
are others who believe the deaf are 
“compensated” for the loss of one sense 
by being given an extra development of 
other senses. Neither statement is true. 
There is no question that deafness is 
the most difficult of educational hazards 
to surmount, but it can be surmounted. 
And if a deaf child seems to be 
“smarter” than hearing children his 
age, it is not because he has superior 
intelligence or greater sensory percep- 
tion, but simply that he has been trained 
to use the abilities with which he was 
born, He is observant because he has 
been trained to observe, and he has con- 
centration because he has been trained 
to concentrate. When we learn to think 
of him as a child first and a handi- 
capped child second, we are more skill- 
ful in dealing with the handicap. You 
are taking the right attitude in refusing 
to treat Cherie as if she were different 
from other children. 


An Australian Three Year Old 


Jan was three in September. Her loss 
of hearing is not complete, but the exact 
loss is not known. She has worn a hear- 
ing aid for one year, and in the course 
of the year has learned to say some 
words and has developed a considerable 
lipreading vocabulary. She has a baby 
brother one year old. 

It is now just one year since Jan was 
diagnosed as deaf. The change in her 
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Day and residential 


Oral 
Pre-school through ninth grade 


Group and individual hearing aids 
used with all children 


Complete testing facilities 


Enrolled at any level from 2 years 
up 


Preparation for hearing high schools 
Parent Education program 


Teacher training program in con- 
junction with Trinity University 


For further information, write 


Miss Mary K. Van Wyk, Director 


SUNSHINE COTTAGE 
103 Tuleta Drive 


San Antonio, Texas 
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CROTCHED MOUNTAIN SCHOOL 
FOR THE DEAF 


Greenfield, New Hampshire 
ENROLL NOW—AGES 41, to 14 YEARS 

e The first school for the deaf in New 
Hampshire, now in its second year. 

e Beautiful rural setting on the moun- 
tainside, overlooking valley and 
mountains. Spacious play area, lawn, 
fields, nearby lake and beach. 

@ Oral methods used exclusively. 

e Highly trained teachers for the deaf. 

e Excellent group hearing equipment. 

e@ Individual hearing aids used by all 
children. 

e Latest testing equipment. 

e Television wired for amplified sound. 

e Parent counselling and educational 
program. 

e Pre-school, first and second grade en- 
rollment. Total educational plan to 
include twelve-year program. 

e Teacher training program. Crotched 
Mountain scholarship available. 

@ For further information, write: 

CROTCHED MOUNTAIN SCHOOL 
FOR THE DEAF 
GREENFIELD, NEW HAMPSHIRE 


THE TEACHING 
OF SPEECH 


BY G. SIBLEY HAYCOCK 


The most important and comprehen- 
sive work available on the teaching 
of speech to the deaf. 


Any teacher of the deaf attempting 

to teach speech without the help of 

this book is ignoring her most useful 
tool. 


$4.50 plus 12c for mailing 


THE VOLTA BUREAU 
1537 — 35th St., N. W. 
Washington 7, D. C. 


has to be seen to be believed. The quiet, 
dreamy, withdrawn child has blossomed 
into an active, chattering little girl. 
bubbling over with enthusiasm. I'd like 
to take her back to the specialist who 
told us there was nothing we could do 
for her until she was old enough to go 
to a boarding school for the deaf. 

We had a brief stroke of luck when 
we learned that a trained speech thera- 
pist was in Maitland and that she would 
accept Jan as a pupil. We managed 
only five lessons, and then the therapist 
received a permanent appointment and 
had no time for private work. However, 
Jan cooperated with her, and I learned 
some things that are helpful. The thera- 
pist thought Jan had progressed remark- 
ably well and that her lipreading was 
good. She was impressed by the good 
inflection of Jan’s voice but thought 
she had a severe loss. She thought Jan’s 
good vocalization was due to early train- 
ing. 

Jan seems to understand most of what 
we say to her. She obeys commands, 
and she lipreads strangers almost as 
well as she does us. She understands 
about 300 words in lipreading. Her 
spoken words have improved since she 
finally accepted her hearing aid. The 
acoustic training has been invaluable 
and she is much more aware of sounds 
than she was. 

She gets on well with the hearing 
children in our vicinity, and they are 
quite remarkable in knowing how to 
talk to her and to explain to her what 
they are going to do and why—‘Jan, 
Rosalie has to go home for dinner now.” 
Jan owes much to her little friends, 

A year ago there was almost no com- 
munication with her. Her eyes were 
lifeless and she showed her insecurity. 
Now we all talk to her and she talks to 
us in her way. Her eyes are bright and 
alert and she is a secure, well-adjusted 
child. We had to learn a great deal. 
We had read books about child develop- 
ment but knew nothing of deaf children. 
Theories are all very well, but it is 
practical knowledge that counts. Your 
insistence on our “talk-talk-talking” to 
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her helped us more than anything, es- 
pecially as we found that talking to her 
got results, 

Working with her, trying to fulfill her 
needs and make her at home in her 
world, I now appreciate life as never 
before—the real things in life that are 
important. We enjoy our children much 
more than some parents who long for 
the day when these happy little beings 
will grow up and be less of a nuisance. 
Trying to teach Jan about the world 
around her has taught us priceless les- 
sons, and with it all Jan is taking her 
place in the hearing world. Everyone 
talks to her—shopkeepers, tradespeople, 
neighbors—and all of them are keenly 
interested in her progress. Her lip- 
reading ability amazes them and many 
of them think she has regained her 
hearing. 

It is true, the aid has helped a great 
deal. She now wears it all day and 
does not even seem to notice that she 
has it on. Her voice has inflection, 
rhythm and tone. Her pronunciation of 
words, though often faulty, is improv- 
ing. Some words she only approxi- 
mates. For instance, “scissors” is “si.” 
I have to be on my toes constantly to 
understand what she is saying. As for 
her own comprehension, I can tell by 
her eyes whether or not she understands 
what I say. I try to explain things to 
her. For instance, if we are out of 
doors and I must go into the house, I 
tell her why. Sometimes it is hard to 
realize she does not hear me, for she 
gets so much of what we say. 

Mrs. A. F., AUSTRALIA 

I have been reviewing some of your 
letters, Mrs. F., and considering the 
remarkable progress Jan has made dur- 
ing the past year. You should be proud 
of what you have accomplished. It is 
true, Jan is a very intelligent child, and 
she has usable hearing in the speech 
range. But if you had not talked to her 
steadily, bringing your voice within 
her hearing range, she would not have 
had any spoken language. She hears 
when you speak near her ear, but she 
does not hear from a distance of six or 
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CENTRAL INSTITUTE 
FOR THE DEAF 


Founded by 
Dr. Max A. Goldstein 


ORAL SCHOOL for deaf children 
—Day and Residential—Preschool 
to High School—- 


SPEECH CORRECTION— Classes 
for Children with Aphasia and 
other defects of speech 


Modern dormitories and equipment 


INSTRUCTION and CLINICS for 
hearing assessment, deafness pre- 
vention, auditory training, lipread- 
ing, speech defects, including apha- 
sia, cleft palate, laryngectomy, 
stuttering, articulatory defects, 
voice disorders — children and 
adults 


TEACHERS COLLEGE—affiliated 
with Washington University—leads 
to B.S. and M.A. degrees and Ph.D. 
research degree—outstanding op- 
portunities for practice. 


MODERN LABORATORIES FOR RESEARCH 
IN SPEECH AND HEARING 


S. Richard Silverman, Ph.D., 
Director 


Helen S. Lane, Ph.D., 
Principal 


For further information address the Principal 


818 S. KINGSHIGHWAY 
ST. LOUIS 10, MISSOURI 
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LIPREADING 


Practice Material 


Reprinted by popular demand 


Conversational Efficiency 
by 


MarTHA E. BRUHN 
is again available 


A set of 100 Exercises 
offering a new approach to skill 
in reading the lips and 
participating in a 
General Conversation 


64 pages 7 x 10 Paper cover 


Photolithographed 


Exercises are graded from the 


simple to the more difficult 


May be used with any method of 
lipreading 


$1.50 plus 5¢ for mailing 


Order from 


THE VOLTA BUREAU 
1537 35th St., N.W. Wash. 7, D.C. 
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eight feet. If you had stopped talking 
to her when you found out about her 
disability, she would probably not have 
had any speech at all. Also, if you had 
not taught her to watch you when you 
speak to her, she would not have had 
anything like the comprehension of lan- 
guage she now possesses. | am amazed 
sometimes at the things you undertake. 
For instance. “scissors” is a terrible 
word to lipread and practically impos- 
sible for a deaf child to say without spe- 
cial teaching; yet Jan lipreads it and is 
attempting to say it. You can safely 
congratulate yourself on a job well done, 
or at least well begun. I think the way 
will open out so you will know where to 
send Jan to school and will find the 
right place for her. Good luck to you 
in the coming year! 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 
(Continued from page 63) 


COMMENT: Yes. it does. 


Question: Mrs. Taylor, how willing 
are the regular teachers to accept the 
deaf children, and do you expect them 
to be qualified teachers or to have train- 
ing in speech? 


Mrs. TayLor: We have not done that 
as yet. We are depending upon our own 
in-service training program for develop- 
ing the acceptance of the regular class- 
room teacher. 


suEsTION: Do you hand-pick your 
teachers? 


Mrs. TAaytor: Yes. 


QuesTION: It seems to me that the 
when and the who of integration is im- 
portant. I wonder what Miss Shellgrain 
would think of a concentrated segre- 
gated program for all deaf children at 
the elementary level, with high school 
preparation an urged day-to-day objec- 
tive for those who can do it, so that you 
get integration for those who can at the 
high school level. 
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Miss SHELLGRAIN: We do that in our 
Los Angeles City Schools. We do inte- 
grate beginning at the junior high 
school level. We still have special 
teachers in the junior high situation 
who help the children in their academic 
subjects, and they are integrated grad- 
ually only as they are able. Some are 
not able to do it. Others eventually take 
most of their subjects with the hearing 
children. 


Dr. McIntire: I would like to express 
my appreciation to the Association for 
making this program possible, and my 
thanks to those who have participated in 
it. 

If I may interpose I would like to say 
that ours is an expanding profession 
which has developed to the point where 
we are placing emphasis upon teacher 
training. It seems to me that we should 
not take lightly this matter of inviting 
people in without special training. This 
is a professional problem which is going 
to be a real challenge to us in the future. 

Our basic principles of education in 
America have keen developed over a 
period of many years. As an educator 
| would like to emphasize the need for 
keeping these principles in mind as we 
look at any one of our programs. Our 
educational planning should receive 
credit for much of America’s develop- 
ment. As it expands, America will ex- 
pand. Thank you. 


Preschool Class 
in New Hampshire 

The Crotched Mountain School for 
the Deaf, Greenfield, New Hampshire. 
opened its first preschool class on Janu- 
ary 2. Children between the ages of 
two and four and one-half are included 
in the group, under the direction of a 
trained teacher of the deaf. The pre- 
school class is New Hampshire’s first 
for deaf children. 
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LEISURE READING—CORY 


(Continued from Page 72) 


little deaf cat to learn his lessons and 
his manners than it is for hearing ani- 
mals—for he can hear neither the tone 
of disapproval nor the notes of approval 
and affection in her voice. When she 
wants to teach Bert—as she named him 
—she must go to him and pick him up. 
Nor can Bert hear the sounds of food 
being prepared in the kitchen, so his 
dish must be placed before him where 
he can see it. Bert is puzzled, too, by 
the way the black poodle knows when 
food is ready, and why he jumps up and 
runs to the door. How does he know 
that someone is outside? 

Marguerite Steen has written success- 
ful novels for adults, and has written 
this rather moving, slender light book 
about her handicapped pet’s brief life 
for readers of any and all age levels. 

The language is difficult. Recom- 
mended for good senior high school 
reacers, college level and the adult deaf. 


AUDITORY TRAINING 


BOOKS BY 
MARY WOOD WHITEHURST 


Auditory Training for Children 
Graded lessons for children with 
severe hearing impairment. $4.12, 
postpaid. 


Auditory Training Manual 
New material for teenagers and 
adults who need to improve their 
communicative skills. “Do-it-your- 
self” suggestions. $4.12, postpaid. 


Three Stories 
. .. To Hear, Read and Color, by 
Thorson-Whitehurst. delight- 
ful book with illustrations for the 
child to color. $1.10, postpaid. 


Available at the 
VOLTA BUREAU 


1537 35th Street, N.W. 
Washington 7, D. C. 
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VOLTA BUREAU GIFTS 
(Continued from Page 78) 


Mr. & Mrs. John J. Graham, Mrs. John H. 
Green, Mr. & Mrs. Ben I. Greene, Mr. & Mrs. 
Samuel Greenberg, Seymour M. Gross, Dr. & 
Mrs. Gilbert Grosvenor, Mabel H. Grosvenor, 
M.D., C. Gruba, Mrs. Stewart Guay. 

H 

Helen Haas, Mrs. Shirley Hagar, Mr. & 
Mrs. Ernest Hahn, Mr. & Mrs. Robert Edward 
Halbrook, Thomas Hall, Herbert Halverson, 
Clara A. Hamel, Mrs. W. G. Hamm, Lois 
Hardaker, Mr. & Mrs. Paul Harding, Mrs. 
Frank Harris, Nathan P. Harris, Mr. & Mrs. 
Raymond P. Harris, Mr. & Mrs. Allrich S. 
Harrison, Mrs. George L. Harrison. 

Debra Jean Hart, Billy Hartman, Gertrude 
Hatfield, Ruth Hawkinson, Mr. & Mrs. Richard 
Hayford, Mrs. Wilbur C. Hazelett, Health Re- 
search Laboratory, Edna S. Heffner, Lewis L. 
Heimbach, Mrs. Olive M. Hendershot, F. T. 
Herrick, Mr. & Mrs. Austin Hersey, Ada M. 
Hill, Nora Hill, Rev. & Mrs. Wm. G. Hill, 
Mrs. I. H. Hodge. 

William Holcomb, Elmer S. Holm, Mrs. 
Geraldyne M. Holt, Mrs. Clifford L. Hopkins, 
Mr. & Mrs. John F. Hopkins, Hilleary F. 
Hoskinson, Mrs. Hilleary G. Hoskinson, R. 
M. Howell, Esther C. Howes, Irene Hubbell, 
John Huebner, Mrs. Eleanor Studley Hurd, T. 
Scott Huston, Jr. 


Joel H. Jaffe, Norman James, Mrs. Irene 
Jarashow, Bernarde’ Jimens, Charles Hill 


Jones, Kate-Helen Jones, Jimmie Jones. 


Dr. L. A. Kane, Jacqueline Keaster, Jarvis 
P. Kellogg, Mrs. Jos. Terrell Kelly, Jr., Mrs. 
Adeline Kent, Elizabeth B. Key, Janie Kinnier, 
Robert L. King, L. C. Kirby, Evelyn M. 
Kirchner, George Kononenko, Jacob Kopf- 
stein, Mrs. Dorothy Kosawski. 

L 


James P. Lang, Mrs. Marcia A. Langdon, 
Mrs. Rita La Rose, James J. Laubenthal, Mr. 
& Mrs. T. I. Laughlin, Mr. & Mrs. Thomas 
Laydon, Mary C. Layton, B. Lazarus, Mrs. 
Henry Leonard, Judy LeVan, E. Levenson, 
Mrs. John E. Lewis, Mr. & Mrs. C. B. Lock- 
ridge, Adolph Loeb, Edwin Loewy, Colonel 
& Mrs. Noah L. Lord, John Luisi. 

M 


Walter G. McAllister, Lucy W. McCaughrin, 
Mrs. C. D. McCormick, Richard A. McCul- 
lough, Mr, & Mrs. C. J. MacDiarmid, Mrs. 
Wanda McFall, Mrs. Mattie McGehee, Mrs. 
Wayne F. McIntire, Mrs. Louis McLain, Re- 
becca Mack, John A. Macomber, Marianna 
Macomber, Mr. & Mrs. Thomas Madden, Jr., 
Donato Maenzo, Mrs. Richard Magill. 

Aryeh Manor, Horace Mann Home and 
School Association, Richard S. T. Marsh, 
Richard A. Marsh, Mrs. Stan Marsh, Pedro 
R. Martinez, Mrs. Lucius Mayer, Mrs. Kenneth 
Middleton, Mabel F. Miller, Mr. & Mrs. Turn- 
er Miller, Mr. & Mrs. E. Mitchell. 


Mrs. Geneva W. Mitchell, Alice Mohan, 
Mrs. Theodore Mohlenhoff, Mrs. J. Mollico, 
Anna I. Morgan, Mrs. Conchita Moreno, 
Erline Mabel Morgan, Mr. & Mrs. Jara Moy- 
ler, Jr., Mrs. Harry L. Mundy, David Myers, 
M.D. 


N 
Mrs. Elmo Naready, Carl G. Nelson, T. R. 
Nettles, Margarethe Neuner, Mrs. Louise M. 
Neuschutz, Mrs. Robert Nevel, Mary C. New, 
Clara E. Newlee, Mrs. H. G. Noffsinger, Fred 
Nussbaum. 


O 

Mrs. Paul Oberkotter, Dr. & Mrs. Clarence 
D. O’Connor, Mrs. G. Oecestreicher, Christine 
Olson, Veronica O’Neill, Oral Deaf Parents 
Organization (Grand Rapids Oral School for 
the Deaf & Hard of Hearing), Mrs. H. Ora- 
schin, Mrs. Lester A. Ott, Mr. & Mrs. Wayland 
W. Outlaw. 


P 

Mrs. Charles L. Paine, Anne Pancake, Par- 
ents Association (Lexington School for the 
Deaf), Mr. & Mrs. J. E. Parmelee, Mrs. Ann 
Pasek, W. D. Patterson, Jr., Samuel Pearson, 
Ray F. Pengra, Mr. & Mrs. W. L. Perry, Mr. 
& Mrs. Gordon Petite, Camiel A. Polle, Clare 
Pollock. 

Mrs. Mary Pollock, Mr. & Mrs. Joseph 
Posco, Mr. & Mrs. W. Royce Powell, Uriel 
Power, Josephine Prall, Mr. & Mrs. George 
H. Peaslee, J. R. Prow. 


Q 
Mr. & Mrs. C. R. Querry, Marian Quick. 


Radionic Hearing Service, J. Leonard 
Rafuse, H. F. Randolph, Paul J. Resbotoff, 
Mrs, O. T. Richardson, William M. Richard- 
son, Mr. & Mrs. Wm. Rightmire, Jeannette 
Riker, Foster H. Rine, Mr. & Mrs. John A. 
Roberts, Mrs. Laurence Roberts, Maumee 
Roberts, Louise Rockwell. 

Sidney Rosenold, Paul Rosenqueig, Mrs. 
Bessie Rubiano, Frances Ruef, Waldo B. Rus- 
sell, Margaret Ann Rust, Melvin Rutt. 


St. Joseph Institute Parent Teacher Associa- 
tion, (University City, Mo.) St. Joseph’s 
School for the Deaf, (New York) Andrew 
Saks, Mrs. Margarete A. Samia, Mr. & Mrs. 
Creseldo Sanchez, Laura Sartori, Mr. & Mrs. 
T. Sato, Victorin Savoie, D. Schuhmacher. Mr. 
& Mrs. Isaiah Scheeline, Jr., Mr. & Mrs. Fred 
Scherman, Lucille D. Schoolfield, W. P. 
Schuber. 

Mrs. L. Schultz, W. D. Schultz, Mrs. Eliza- 
beth V. Scott, Helen Scriver, Mrs. J. Richard 
Seed, P. Sempf, I. Sherlock, John O. Shull, 
M.D., Mrs. Minnie Sides, Mr. & Mrs. Murray 
Silverman, Dr. M. M. Silverman, Dr. S. Rich- 
ard Silverman, Mary J. Simon, Mrs. Edith 
Smith. 

Mrs. Lenore W. Smith, J. W. Smoot, Lucy 
E. Smyser, Mr. & Mrs. Mark A. Snow, Jr., 
Alexander Sogolow, Mr. & Mrs. Fred Sohl, 
Edd M. Sparks, R. B. Speare, Mr. & Mrs. An- 
thony B. Spiecker, Jr., Mrs. Thomas Sprague, 
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G. L. Sprung, R. S. Stafford, Mrs. Andrew 
Stanek, Anna L. Staples, Carl F. Steinbach. 

Gerald J. Steinberg, D.D.S., Mrs. R. M. 
Stetson, H. D. Stewart, Mrs. L. S. Stoehr, Mr. 
& Mrs. Allen W. Stokes, Alice Streng, Hazel 
V. Struppler. Mr. & Mrs. John T. Swiger. 


Mrs. Helen R. Tacconelli, Mr. & Mrs. Carl 
C. Taft, Robert Y. F. Tam, Mrs. Sol Tapper, 
Eleanor Taussig, Mr. & Mrs. M. H. Teaze, 
Hugo Terands, Mrs. R. J. Tesner, Max Thal- 
heimer, Mrs. Frederick Them, Alek Theo- 
founis, Mr. & Mrs. N. Thilman. 

Fedalise Theriot, Jr., Mrs. Viola Thomas, 
Mr. & Mrs. Harold L. Thompson, Josephine B. 
Timberlake, Edgar Todd, Mr. & Mrs. Zach 
Toms, Mr. & Mrs. Ely Trachtenberg, Mr. & 
Mrs. Spencer Tracy, Totoki-Akira, Frank 
Trenn, Elaine Trukken, Tucker-Maxon Oral 
School Parent-Teacher-Forum, Mrs. Joseph 
Tyndall. 


U 
Albert C. Udelson, Olivia Updike, Dr. 
Sydney Usdan. 

Harlan Vail, A. VanRaalte, Mary K. Van 
Wyk, Verdry D. Vaughan, Rosemary Verde- 
canna, Mr. & Mrs. Thomas Vigno, Mrs. Vito 
Vitale, Lenore Vogel, R. D. Vogelreuter, Elea- 
nor Vorce. 


Ww 

Mrs. Donald Walker, Harry C. Walker, H. 
J. Ward, Mrs. Charles Warren, Mrs. June 
Warren, Mr. & Mrs. Robert J. Warren, Mrs. 
Louis Watche, Jerome A. Watrous, Wm. L. 
Webster, M. Wedesberg, Mr. & Mrs. Weiant 
Wathen-Dunn, Mrs. Margery H. Weil, Nicho- 
las A. West. 

Mary Wood Whitehurst, Mrs. Winnie W. 
Whittier, R. L. Wigel, Evalyn M. Wiley, Rob- 
ert D. Wilkin, Mrs. Archie L. Williams, Mary 
E. Williams, Mr. & Mrs. Stuart Williams, 
Garcie Williamson, Mrs. Charles E. Wilmot, 
Dr. & Mrs. Robert E. Wilson. 

Mrs. N..C. Windrow, Jr., Frieda Woitzel, 
Allen Wood, Mrs. Margaret Wood, Arthur R. 
Woolfolk, Betty C. Wright, Jackie T. Wright. 

Y-Z 


Fred C. Yerkes, Clara M. Ziegler, Theodor 
Ziegler, Elinor C. Zimmerman, Teddy Zumbo. 


THE MECHANISM OF SPEECH 
by 
Alexander Graham Bell 


Lectures delivered at the First Summer Meet- 
ing of the American Association to Promote 
the Teaching of Speech to the Deaf. Also in- 
cludes a paper on vowel theories. 8th Edition 
1916. 129 pages. Cloth. 


$2.50 
(plus 12¢ for mailing) 


The Volta Bureau 
1537 35th Street, N.W. 
Washington 7, D. C. 


This is a special telephone for those with 
impaired hearing....It has a built-in ampli- 
fier, controlled by the little button you 

see here. You can adjust the volume 

so that the telephone voices 

can be easily heard. 


If you believe this special 

telephone might help 

you, call or visit the 
nearest business office 
of your Bell telephone 
company. They will be 
glad to assist you. 


ART LECTURES FOR 
LIPREADING PRACTICE 


By JANE WALKER 


Talks about well known artists and 
paintings 


A packet of illustrations, one 
for each lecture, to pass 
around the class 


Suitable for teen-agers as 
well as adults 


$2.00 


(plus 12c for mailing) 


The Volta Bureau 


1537 35th St., N. W. 
Washington 7, D. C. 
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CLASSIFIED ADS 


$1.00 per line for one 


Rates for general ads: 
Mini- 


‘nsertion; 75c per line for three insertions. 
mum three lines. 

Rates for positions ads: Subscriber, 25 words, 
$1.75 for one insertion, $4.00 for three insertions. 
Nonsubscribers, $2.75 for one insertion, $7.00 for 
three insertions. Box numbers 25c¢ extra per insertion. 

Address Advertising Department, Volta Review. 


POSITIONS OPEN 


TWO ORAL TEACHERS for primary department 
in the Lutheran School; excellent equipment and 
good salaries; living in or out optional. J. A. Klein, 
Director, 6861 Nevada, Detroit 34, Mich. 


INTERESTING n hing fessional position 
for teacher of the deaf or jacetes with a knowledge 
of the problems of deafness. Liking for journalism 
desirable, interest in people necessary. Good vaca- 
tion and retirement plans. State education, experi- 
ence, present salary and time of availability. All 
replies confidential. Box F-6, Volta Review. 


WANTED—Trained, Teach- 
ers. Salary Scale $4512.00 to $7356.00 annually. 
Annual increments 5%. Beginning salary up to 
$6360.00 for teachers with B.A. plus training and 
experience. Ideal teaching conditions in new build- 
ings with modern up-to-date equipment and facilities. 
School year—36 weeks, teaching day—5 hours. Ex- 
cellent retirement and sick leave plans. School located 
in beautiful Bay Area, near facilities for education, 
recreation, and entertainment. Living costs are 
average for the country. Address Application to: 
Elwood A. Stevenson, Superintendent, California 
School for the Deaf, 2601 Warring St., Berkeley 
5, California. 


Pilot Institute for the Deaf in Dallas, Texas, has an 
opening for a well trained oral teacher in a primary 
class for September 1957. Salary range up to 
$5100 with a. Box F-2, Volta Bureau. 


BEAUTIFUL new ‘California School for the Deaf at 
Riverside will require additional teachers in Sep- 
tember 1957 due to further expansion. Salary range 
is $4,512 to $7,356. Experienced teachers may 
Start at $6,360. Make application to Dr. Richard 
G. Brill, Superintendent, California School for the 
Deaf, Riverside. 


WANTED: For September 1957. Two oral trained 
teachers of the deaf to teach nursery and preschool 
children in medical center hearing and speech clinic 
program. Teachers will participate as members of 
research group which will evaluate relative efficacy 
of training methods. Also opportunity for participa- 
tion in teacher training program. Apply to: Freeman 
McConnell, Director, The Bill Wilkerson Hearing 
and Speech Center, 2109 Garland Avenue, Nashville, 
enn. 


WANTED: For ieeualies 1957. . Oral teacher to 
teach one primary class and to act as head teacher 
for day class program in public schools closely 
affiliated with teacher training program and medical 
center audiology clinic. Apply to: Freeman McCon- 
nell, Director, The Bill Wilkerson Hearing and 
— Center, 2109 Garland Avenue, Nashville, 
enn 


Be 


DO YOU have two years or more experience in 
an oral school for the deaf? Are you a certified 
teacher of the deaf? Would you like to work in a 
new program with an excellent future? This is a 


challenge. Your opportunity to really build. Good 
salaries to qualified people. Small classes. New 
equipment. State Retirement and Social Security. 


Write to W. L. Allen, State Department of Educa- 
tion, Cheyenne, Wyoming. 


WANTED—Trained experienced teachers of the 
deaf for September, 1957. BA _ required. Ideal 
climate and teaching conditions. Salary scale $3840 
to $6300. Beginning salary for Masters Degree 
training and three years experience, $4800. For 
more information write Superintendent, New Mexico 
School for the Deaf, Santa Fe, New Mexico. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


WELL-TRAINED and experienced oral teacher of 
deaf desires summer teaching position. Interested 
tutoring private student. Will travel. Available early 
June. Box F-1, Volta Bureau. 


WANTED FOR SEPTEMBER 1957: Beginning 
class only. Clarke School trained. 30 years experi- 
ence. Moderate climate preferred. No college work 
desired. Box F-4, Volta Bureau. 


LIPREADING FOR CHILDREN, 
GRADE I. For small hard of hearing chil- 
dren up to 8 years of age. The plan con- 
sists of the building up of a carefully 
adapted vocabulary by means of objects, 
pictures, actions, ete., and gradually en- 
larging until very simple sentences and 
play exercises are within the child’s 
range $2.50 


LIPREADING FOR CHILDREN, 
GRADE II. For children from about 8 to 
10 years of age. Graded and progressive, 
leading the child forward step by step 
along correct lines into practical lipread- 
ing. _....... $3.00 


LIPREADING FOR JUNIOR GRADE 
III, 1947 revised edition. This book rep- 
resents the beginning of formal lipreading 
instruction. In addition to lessons and 
stories the book contains a large Practice 
Section of highest quality material, for 
use in adult as well as junior classes. $4.00 


COMBINATION PRICE 


Books I, I, and ID, mimeographed, $8.50 
plus parcel post. 


Order from 
CORA ELSIE KINZIE 


119 Eighth Ave., Apt. C-162 
Seattle 4, Wash. 
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Lutheran Institute for the Deaf 


Founded 1873 


A PROTESTANT ELEMENTARY ORAL HOME-SCHOOL For Deaf and 
Hard of Hearing Children from the Age of Four—Nursery Through the 
Eighth Grade. 


Small Classes in Acoustically Treated Class Rooms are Taught by Qualified 
Teachers using Modern Methods and the Best Speech, Language, and Audi- 
tory Training Aids. 


The Buildings, Located on a Twenty-Acre Campus with Wooded Playgrounds, 
are Modern and Fireproof, Having Beautiful Home-like Appointments. 


Competitive Sports with Hearing Groups, Scouting and Other Recreational 
Features are a Part of the School’s Program. 


Pupils enroll from all parts of the U. S. and Canada—NOT RESTRICTED 
TO LUTHERANS.—Interested parents should write to the Director. 


John A, Klein, Executive Director, 6861 Nevada Ave., Detroit 34, Michigan 
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ADVERTISING DIRECTORIES 
TEACHERS OF LIPREADING 


HEARING SOCIETIES 


Baltimore 1 (Maryland) 
928 N. Charles Street 


Boston 15 (Massachusetts) 
283 Commonwealth Ave. 


2 (Mlinois) 
0 W. Washington St. 


Cincinnati (19) Ohio 
3006 Vernon PI. 


Cleveland 6 (Ohio) 
11,206 Euclid Avenue 


Columbus 15 (Ohio) 
209 S. High St., 3rd Floor 


Dayton 3 (Ohio) 
1400 East Third St. 


Denver 5 (Colorado) 
556 Emerson Street 


Detroit 1 (Michigan) 
Room 250, 4464 Cass 


Hartford 3 (Connecticut) 
Room 200, 252 Asylum St. 


Indianapolis 4 (Indiana) 
615 N. Alabama St., 
128 


Jersey City 2 (New Jersey) 
194 Sip Avenue 


Kansas City 11 (Missouri) 
115 East Armour 


Lynn (Massachusetts) 
59 Baltimore Street 


Milwaukee 3 (Wisconsin) 
322 W. Wisconsin Ave., 
Suite 601 


Minneapolis 3 (Minnesota) 
1722 Hennepin Ave. 


Nashville 4 (Tennessee) 
120 Twenty-first Ave., 


Paterson 1 (New Jersey) 
7 Church St. 


Philadelphia 3 (Pa.) 
2019 Spruce Street 


Pittsburgh 22 (Pa.) 
Granite Bldg., 6th Ave. & 
Wood St 


Saint Louis 8 (Missouri) 
4527 Westminster Place 


Saint Paul 1 (Minnesota) 
496 Endicott - on - Robert 
Bldg. 
San Francisco 15 (Calif.) 
Suite 38, 2015 Steiner St. 


Springfield 3 (Mass.) 
1694 Main Street 


Toledo 10 (Ohio) 
2313 Ashland Avenue 


Washington 9 (D. C.) 
1934 Calvert St., N. W. 
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District of Columbia 


Washington 

Miss Frances H. DOWNES 

2311 Conn. Ave., N. W., Zone 8 
Phone: North 7-1874 


Mrs. 
1911 
Phone: Du. 


EpnA K. MONSEES 
R St., N. W., Zone 9 
7-1700 


Florida 


Winter Park 


Mrs. RAYMOND F. Porrer 
567 Osceola Ave. 


Georgia 


Rome 


Miss ELIzABETH KNOWLES 
305 East 4th Ave., Box 333 
Phone: 3357 


Illinois 
Chicago 
Miss GERTRUDE TORREY 
Rm. 1026-220 So. State St., 
Zone 4 


Phone: Harrison 7-1114 


Kansas 


Wichita 16 


Miss LENNA BRYANT 
3017 East Gilbert 
Phone: 6-5356 


Massachusetts 

Boston 

Miss Enip S. Lorcnige 

419 Boylston St., Zone 16, Rm. 
Ke. 6-3406 


Miss ANNA L. STAPLES 
175 Dartmouth Street, 


Zone 16 


New York 


Brooklyn (1) 

Mrs. KATHRYN ALLING ORDMAN 
24 Monroe Place 

Phone: UL 2-0416 


New York 

Mrs. PHorBeE R. Murray 

342 Madison Avenue, Zone 17 
Phone: Murray Hill 2-6423 
Port Washington, Long Island 


Miss MARGARET DUNN 
Falaise Estate 
Phone: POrt Washington 7-5364 


Syracuse 
Mrs. AMELIA PERLMUTTER GORN 


521 Catherine St., Zone 3 
Phone: 72-1174 


North Carolina 


Greensboro 

Miss G. WHEELER 
201 S. Mendenhall Street 
Winston-Salem 7 


Mrs. W. A. BupLoNnG 
2046 Queen Street 


Pennsylvania 


Philadelphia 18 

Mrs. IRENE F. Austin 

8101 N. Crittenden Street 
Tutor of children and adults 
Certified teacher of the deaf 


CANADA 


Nova Scotia 


Halifax 

Mrs. WINNIE Woop WHITTIER 
95 Windsor Street 

Phone: 5-1743 


Quebec 


Montreal 

Miss MARGARET J. WORCESTER 
51 Sherbrooke St., West 
Phone: FI 2851 


1537 35th Street, N.W. 


WHAT PEOPLE SAY 


The Nitchie School Basic 
Course in Lipreading 
By Kathryn Alling Ordman & Mary Pauline Ralli 


What People Say is a first course of 30 lipreading 
lessons for teenagers and adults. The lessons, supple- 
mented by stories, colloquial sentences and drills, pro- 
vide an excellent introduction to lipreading. Instruc- 
tions for home study are included. 


$3.75 
Plus 12¢ for mailing 
THE VOLTA BUREAU 


Washington 7, D. C. 
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The CLARKE SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF 


NORTHAMPTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
ESTABLISHED IN 1867 


The Cottage—Living Quarters for 
Teachers-in-Training 


Oral Education Program 


An endowed school for deaf boys and girls, Clarke School has employed the Oral Method exclusively 
since its establishment in 1867. Residual hearing is worked with continuously from admission to graduation. 
Pupils are admitted at four and a half years of age and progress through the Lower, Middle and Upper schools. 
The course of instruction is planned to fit pupils for high school work with hearing children. The 150 pupils 
enrolled this year are taught by a faculty of 32 members. 

There are fifteen buildings on a twenty-acre campus located within the city of Northampton in the foot- 
hills of the Berkshires overlooking the Connecticut River Valley. Pupils are grouped according to age and 
educational progress in five carefully supervised homes. Teachers live and take their meals with the pupils. 
A central school building accommodates the classrooms, offices, and the three divisions of the research depart- 
— moi of the 23 classrooms is sound treated and equipped with a modern compression-type group 
earing aid. 

Teacher Education Department 

Graduates holding a degree from a four year accredited college or university may apply for either the 
one or the two year teacher education course. The one year course of 30 semester hours work qualifies one 
as an oral teacher of the deaf. The two year course leads to a Master’s Degree from Smith College or the 
University of Massachusetts. Practice teaching requirements necessitate a limited enrollment. 


Professional Materials 


Formation and Development of Elementary English Sounds Price plus postage 
by Caroline A. Yale $ 1.00 each 
Trips and Treats 
by Mary E. Numbers and Margaret Kennedy $ 1.50 each 
Language Book | 
by Mary E. Numbers $ 1.50 each 
Consonant, Vowel, and Drill Charts (9 charts) $ 9.00 set 
Consonant Chart or Vowel Chart separately $ 2.00 each 
Story Charts for Class Work with Children 
Series | Four charts of 12 stories each $18.00 series 
Series Ill Myths (12 myths) $10.00 series 


For further information address George T. Pratt, Principal 
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class matter. 


WRIGHT ORAL 


ESTABLISHED IN NEW YORK CITY, 1894 
Founder, JOHN DUTTON WRIGHT Head of School, MATIE E. WINSTON 
Provides for the Deaf and the Hard of Hearing a Complete Education, by 
the Speech Method Only, from Pre-school Years to College Entrance 


W. Gordon Mitchell, Montreal, Can. 


A Fine Lad coming from Canada 


ONE-TWENTY-FOUR EAST END AVENUE, 28 
NEW YORK CITY 


Facing Carl Schurz Park and the East River 
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